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INTRODUCING TOMMY 

L OOK out! Here comes T-Model Tommy! Now that 
^ he has stopped his truck in time, let me tell you 
how I came to know him. Here in Franklin High 
School, I have had all kinds of trouble finding inter¬ 
esting, up-to-the-minute books which the reader does 
not have to sit on a dictionary in order to read. As 
I gnawed my way through a great heap of books last 
spring, I suddenly came upon one with a brilliant 
orange cover and exciting black and white pictures. 
As soon as I started it, I knew that I had what you 
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INTRODUCING TOMMY 

young folks call “a natural.” It just did seem to have 
everything, and I read it myself at one sitting. 

Well, the next thing was to try it on my own high 
school pupils, and they all said the same thing. Rob¬ 
ert Schon said, “When I first started to read this 
book, I knew that it was going to be a good story all 
the way through.” 

Joe Di Martino said, “It is a book I wouldn’t miss 
reading for the world.” 

Alice Dudley wrote a note to her friend Helen, 
saying, “I am writing you about this book because I 
know how you enjoy reading exciting stories.” 

Said Arthur Helling, “T-Model Tommy is a book 
that encourages you to want to work and make a liv¬ 
ing . . . it’s the most interesting book I’ve ever read.” 

Of course that settled it. Here is your copy, and 
I hope you will enjoy it. Perhaps it would interest 
you to know a little about Stephen W. Meader, who 
wrote the book. He is an outdoor man, quite an ath¬ 
lete himself, and interested in all kinds of sports. In 
the front of this book, you will find a list of other 
books that he has written. You would probably like 
any of them, but suppose you try first King of the 
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INTRODUCING TOMMY 
Hills, a modern tale about a boy who helped to cap¬ 
ture a gang of “deer-jackers” in New Hampshire. Red 
Horse Hill has a thrilling horse race, and Longshanks 
is a story about Lincoln’s boyhood. 

The following paragraph from a letter that I re¬ 
ceived about Mr. Meader may give you a clue as to 
where he gets some of his ideas: 

“It is too soon to tell whether Stephen Meader’s 
sons, Steve and John, have inherited their father’s 
many talents, but they have already proved that they 
have financial and mechanical ability of no low or¬ 
der. Steve recently purchased a Model A Ford foi 
$30.00, took it apart and rebuilt it himself and sold 
it for $150.00. John, who is now seventeen and the 
official critic for his father’s writing, went into a joint 
deal with a friend in which they each invested $2.50. 
For this they bought a Model T Ford, and are at 
present in the throes of reconstruction. At last re¬ 
ports, the scene of action was covered with piles of 
quaint and antique pieces of metal, but there is every 
indication that they will soon be reunited and the 
Model T once more ready to go.” 

When I first read this book, I came across a num- 
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INTRODUCING TOMMY 
ber of words that didn’t make any sense to me, 
like booster brakes and dummy axles. I went down 
to our auto repair shop where several boys were do¬ 
ing something very noisy to a discouraged-looking 
chassis. I waved my list at Bill Read and shouted, 
“What do these mean?” He looked at the list and 
shouted back, “I’ll write out the meanings.” So he 
did, and I have put them in the back in case you are 
interested. I have also put there a list of other words 
that may prove useful. You can read the book per¬ 
fectly well without them, but well-informed people 
tell us that it is the boy or girl who knows words and 
how to use them who gets most of the jobs and the 
promotions. Maybe you’d better just take a look at 
them. There are also a few questions that you can 
use to start a discussion about Tommy and his truck. 

Honk! Honk! That’s Tommy. He says that I have 
already held you up too long, so good-by and good 
luck. I hope you like him! 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 

January, 1940 

Benjamin Franklin High School 
Rochester, New York 
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T HE July night was close and humid, charged 
with electric warnings. Along the southern and 
western horizons the sky glowed and darkened to the 
sullen play of heat lightning, and the low, constant 
muttering of far-off thunder made an undertone to 
the traffic noises along the highway. 

Red-headed Tom Ballard, down in the ditch along¬ 
side his ancient Model-T truck paid no attention to 
these sounds. He knew in a vague way that he was hot 
and sticky—and tired. But he was too busy getting a 
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T-MODEL TOMMY 

tire off the rim to care. At last the worn shoe came 
loose with a rubbery plop and he flicked the sweat out 
of his eyes with grimy knuckles. The old tube, already 
patched in half a dozen places, was pulled free and 
laid on the ground. Then the boy’s exploring fingers 
found a nail on the inside of the casing. He jerked it 
out with the pliers, got his patching kit and set to work 
on the tube. Luckily the hole was big enough to find 
without trouble, for he had no water. By the dim 
glimmer of his flashlight he scraped the rubber, 
smeared on cement and set the patch in place. 

While it was drying he sat on an outcropping stone 
and watched the swift procession of headlights round¬ 
ing the shoulder of Haystack Mountain. It must be 
well past midnight but there was no pause in the 
rumble of trucks up and down the highway below 
him. He went to the rear of the battered old box body 
and made sure the load was still in place and the rope 
tight. Coming over Haystack had been foolish per¬ 
haps, but it had saved him twenty miles, and the old 
engine had climbed faithfully with never a miss. The 
flat tire might have happened just the same if he had 
followed the concrete, he told himself. 
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Wearily he put the patched tube back in the shoe, 
sweated it onto the rim and started pushing up and 
down on the leaky old pump. When the tire was hard 
at last, he tossed his tools into the cab and cranked 
up. A gratifying roar came from the staunch little 
motor under the rattling hood. Clambering up behind 
the wheel Tom eased the old truck down the last pitch 
of mountain road and took advantage of a lull in 
traffic to edge in on the broad concrete that led toward 
Philadelphia. 

He felt that he was on the last lap of his journey 
now. The trip—a hundred miles up into the Dutch 
country and back—had not seemed so terrifying when 
he undertook it. In fact, he had jumped at Mr. Nor¬ 
ton’s offer of twenty dollars. Mr. Norton ran “Ye 
Olde King’s Waye Tea Shoppe” and did a consider¬ 
able business in antiques. When he had suggested 
that Tom haul home a purchase of Pennsylvania 
Dutch furniture for him, the sum he mentioned fairly 
made the boy gasp. He was really in the trucking 
business now, he thought, if his services commanded 
such a price as that. 

But with the dragging miles he had begun to real- 
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ize that he was hardly being overpaid. Starting from 
Elmville about noontime, a leak in the radiator and 
an overheated engine had held him up so that he 
did not reach his destination till nearly sunset. Corn 
meal had temporarily stopped the leak, but it was 
nine o’clock before he got the old cherry-wood bed¬ 
steads and chests of drawers securely lashed on the 
truck. 

i He wished now that he had accepted the portly 
German housewife’s invitation to have some supper. 
Driving was hungry work and he had eaten nothing 
since lunch-time. 

When he had gone five miles down the highway 
he saw lights ahead. Not just the moving pairs of 
headlamps and green running lights that had been 
dazzling him, but a long row of brightly illuminated 
windows. Another main route came in from the right, 
and in the V-shaped space between the two roads he 
saw an army of trucks parked beside a huge, elon¬ 
gated “diner.” 

Above the curving roof was an electric sign flash¬ 
ing the name “Marty’s.” Passing it in daylight, on 
the way up, Tom had hardly noticed the place. Now 
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its welcoming glow made it an oasis in the night. 
The hoy swung the nose of his shaky old vehicle 
off on the gravel and steered into an empty space 
at the end of the line. A fragrant smell of coffee 
came out through open windows and doors of the 
diner. He could hear the clink of heavy china and 
the shouts of counter-men and cooks. To a famished 
eighteen-year-old it was the promised land. 

Inside Tom found a seemingly endless row of 
broad-backed truckers lined up at the counter. He 
walked on till he came to an empty stool and draped 
himself over it, staring at the bill-of-fare that was 
chalked up on a blackboard above the gleaming 
coffee-urns. “Guess I’ll take a western sandwich,” 
he told the waiter. “And a cup o’ coffee and some 
doughnuts.” 

“Denver, double-0 ’n’ java!” bawled the white- 
capped counter-man. And while Tom waited, drum¬ 
ming on the polished wood with his quarter, the 
voices of a hundred drivers rose and fell like sea- 
waves to right and left of him. It was rough talk, but 
good-natured, shot through with abrupt laughter. 
Down at the end of the line a quartet of burly truck- 
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men had put their heads together over their beer and 
were harmonizing the chorus of “Gold Mine in the 
Sky.” 

The fellow on the next stool chuckled and nodded 
to Tom. “That’s Big Luke Novak an’ his gang o’ 
song-birds,” he said. “Don’t sound bad when they 
git goin’. Luke rolls that spiffy trailer job you seen 
outside. Silk stockin’s an’ underwear from the mills 
up around Reading.” 

A thick white mug of steaming coffee came sail¬ 
ing down the counter to stop a foot from Tom’s 
elbow. He stirred in the sugar and started on his 
hot and succulent sandwich, which arrived almost at 
the same time. 

“Act like you was starved,” his neighbor grinned. 

“Guess I was pretty hungry,” Tom replied around 
a mouthful of onion and chopped ham. “I didn’t get 
any supper till now.” 

“Bad business.” The other man shook his head. 
“Don’t pay to drive too far on an empty stummick. 
Well—I got to be wheelin’. Hear there’s hijackers 
out, an’ I want to git my load through to Philly.” 

He selected a toothpick, waved a hand to the waiter 
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and strolled out. Tom munched more slowly on the 
doughnut he was eating. Hijackers? He had heard 
stories of their robberies but it was a new idea to 
him that they might be a menace on heavily traveled 
roads like this. Perhaps the other driver had seen 
he was a greenie and tried to kid him. But when they 
did that they usually hung around to laugh at the 
effect on their victims. This fellow had just walked 
off without a look at him. 

Hastily Tom gulped down the rest of his coffee 
and shoved his money toward the counter-man. With 
a sudden shock he had remembered that there was 
four hundred dollars’ worth of antique furniture in 
the old truck. 

Outside, the night was blacker than ever. He 
groped his way between the looming hulks that 
crowded the parking-space and saw at last the fa¬ 
miliar outline of his own decrepit machine. The 
precious cargo was still in place, each knob and post 
making its own special hummock in the tightly lashed 
tarpaulin. Tom heaved a sigh of genuine relief. Then 
he had to chuckle in spite of himself. The humor of 
the idea that any gang of hijackers would see a pos- 
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sible prize m such a crazy old jaloppy suddenly 
struck him. No, that was one worry at least that he 
could spare himself. He spun the crank once more 
and crawled into the rickety cab. 

The clock in Marty’s place had said past one 
o’clock and he still had a good fifty miles to go. 
He felt better now that he had eaten. The coffee ought 
to help keep him awake, too. He hummed a bar or two 
of the song he had heard in the diner and opened 
up the hand-throttle another notch. The smooth con¬ 
crete began to unwind more swiftly under the dim 
glimmer of his lights. 

Tom had no illusions about the speed or power 
of his truck, but he loved it like a mother. He had 
seen the ancient chassis rusting in a junk-yard two 
years before and bought it for three hard-saved 
dollars. Just an engine block and a battered radiator, 
a frame and four rubberless wheels. Even getting the 
old cripple home was a job. He and a school friend 
had spent all one Saturday morning pushing the relic 
along back roads to Tom’s door-yard. 

All that was before he was old enough even to 
get his New Jersey driving license. In such spare 
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time as he could find, he had tinkered away at the 
Model-T. There wasn’t much money in the Ballard 
home. Tom lived with his mother in a tiny frame 
house close to the railroad tracks, and what he could 
make by odd jobs and errands in the afternoons went 
to piece out Mrs. Ballard’s modest earnings as a 
practical nurse. 

Still, he was able to pick up a few odd pennies 
here and there and all he could scrape together he 
put into needed parts for his “car.” He became a 
familiar figure around the junk piles and auto 
graveyards. Out on the town dump he picked up two 
discarded spark-coils. The other two he bought from 
a second-hand dealer for twenty-five cents each. 
Partly worn-out spark-plugs were not hard to find 
at an average price of a dime. A timer had been a 
major expense, costing him all of eighty cents. But 
he had been lucky enough to purchase a battery with 
two cells left in working order for only half a dollar. 

At last, in the autumn of his Senior Year in High 
School, there came a memorable day when he heard 
the old motor cough once or twice and sputter into 
an uncertain roar! Up to that time he had only been 
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playing at owning a car. He had taken the engine 
down half a dozen times just for the fun of putting 
it together again—satisfying the blind urge that 
nearly all boys have to see what makes things go. But 
from the moment he heard the throb of exploding 
gas in the rusty cylinders, a single purpose consumed 
him. He would never be content till he had the old 
flivver running on the road. 

Well, he grinned to himself as he rumbled through 
the night, he had his wish now, and no mistake. It 
hadn’t been easy. Tires, and money for tags, had 
presented a real problem. One piece of luck had come 
his way that winter, when the town of Elmville had 
put a crew of WPA men at work cutting down a row 
of old, half-dead shade trees on the street where Tom 
lived. He knew one of his neighbors had an ancient 
circular saw which had not been used for years, and 
he asked to borrow it. Then he went to the town coun¬ 
cil. The question of what to do with the felled trees 
had not been settled and his request for permission 
to take away the wood was granted with enthusiasm. 

For three weeks he had worked like a beaver, 
splitting the logs and dragging them to a pile in his 
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back yard. With the hind-wheels of the Model-T 
jacked up, and a belt running from the rim to the 
saw, he cut the dry maple wood into fireplace lengths. 
There were six cords of it stacked up when the job 
was finally done, in December. Tom made the rounds 
of the better class homes and found a ready market 
for the wood. The big problem was how to deliver it. 
At twelve dollars a cord he had a full seventy dollars 
coming to him as soon as he could put the wood in 
his customers’ cellars. But after a few back-breaking 
trips with a wheelbarrow he knew it would take him 
the rest of the winter to complete his deliveries. 

Mrs. Ballard had thirty dollars saved up to meet 
the rent and other expenses. Her years of widowhood 
had made her cautious in money matters, but after a 
couple of evenings of persuasion Tom was able to 
convince her that his plan was sound. Still somewhat 
worried, she let him have the whole amount. Next 
morning he bought two re-treaded tires for the rear 
wheels of his car, at four dollars apiece. A pair of 
old casings to go in front were picked up for a 
dollar or two, and he spent two dollars more on 
boards to build a rough platform body. When Satur« 
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day came he took the rest of the money to the motor 
vehicle office and paid for truck tags. 

He had sixty cents left when he got home—enough 
for four gallons of low-test gasoline. A fellow mem¬ 
ber of the football squad who had a driver’s license 
volunteered to run the truck for him. 

That had been a moment of real triumph—when he 
spun the crank and watched the product of his labors 
go creaking and rumbling out of the yard. In the 
course of the afternoon he and his chum had deliv¬ 
ered more than half of the wood. That night he paid 
back his mother’s thirty dollars with a little added 
for good measure. 

Seven months had gone by since then. As he 
chugged slowly up a hill with his precious load of 
furniture, Tom thought of the many events that had 
been crowded into that space of time. For one thing 
he had graduated from High School—a milestone 
in any boy’s life. There had, of course, been no 
money to send him to college. He knew his mother’s 
health was failing and it would be up to him to earn 
a living for both of them. But what chance had a 
youngster of eighteen to get a job, with millions still 
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out of work? Theirs was a proud old family name in 
Elmville. It would be a bitter blow to Mrs. Ballard 
if she and her son had to go on relief. 

One or two of Tom’s friends had applied for WPA 
jobs. Others had gone to CCC Camps to work in the 
woods. But some stubborn streak of independence 
had made the boy refuse both these easy ways out. 
His assets were a big, strong body, an average stock 
of common sense—and his truck. Maybe sometime 
he would be glad to let the Government take care of 
him, but first he was going to have a try at fighting 
his own way out. 

The day after Commencement, Tom had gone up 
one street and down another, looking for grass-cut¬ 
ting jobs. They weren’t easy to find. Most people were 
mowing their own lawns those days, or had already 
arranged for someone else to do it. By the end of the 
week he had succeeded in signing up four neighbors 
—all of them with big lawns that would average a 
dollar apiece at the current rate of thirty-five cents 
an hour. He had his own driving license by that time, 
and used to rattle through the town with his well- 
oiled lawn-mower in the back of the old truck. On 
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the side of the home-made wooden cab he had painted 
his name in bold letters: “tom ballard, general 

HAULING.” 

A good many people smiled at the sight of the 
dilapidated conveyance, but they could hardly help 
seeing it—or hearing its approach. To Tom’s own 
amazement two or three odd jobs of hauling had 
come his way as a result. In the first six weeks after 
school closed he figured he had cleared thirty-two 
dollars. Not a fortune, considering the way he had 
worked for it, but encouraging at least. Then, without 
even trying, he got this order from Mr. Norton. By 
tomorrow he would have another twenty bucks to add 
to his earnings! No, not tomorrow—today. He had 
forgotten it was long past midnight. A sudden gust 
of wind came in the open side of the cab and checked 
him in the middle of a yawn. 

Crash! The road and the roadside trees were illu¬ 
minated for a blinding instant and the thunder-clap 
shook the truck. Then came the rain in a headlong 
rush. It flooded against the windshield and sprayed 
through the cracks, drenching the boy at the wheel. 
He stuck his head out at the side, in an effort to see 
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the road ahead, and a solid sheet of water struck his 
face. The engine began to sputter and jerk. And to 
add to his predicament, the headlights suddenly went 
out. He stepped on the brake, pulling the wheel oyer 
to the right, and felt the outside tires lurch over un¬ 
even gravel. With no lights and a dying motor he 
knew he had to get off the concrete in a hurry. When 
he was sure all four tires had reached the shoulder 
of the road, he stopped. 

In the pitch-black welter of the storm there was no 
way to tell how close he might be to a fence or a 
ditch. He could guess what had happened to the 
lights. The rain had caused a short in some of his 
makeshift wiring. But there was no use trying to 
raise the hood in this downpour. The tail-light was 
probably out, too, and he carried no flare. If a state 
police car came by he’d be in a jam—a real one. 
Shivering, he clambered out into the wet dark and 
went to the rear of the truck. To his relief he saw 
that the red disk above the license-plate still glowed 
faintly. As long as the old battery held out he was 
at least safe from arrest. 

Tom started to return to the cab, feeling his way 
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along the side of the truck. Just as he reached the 
step, a bolt of lightning struck with a sizzling roar 
close by. For a vivid second everything around him 
was outlined in glaring white. He stood there with 
his hand gripping the side of the cab and gave a 
breathless gasp. Squarely in front of the Model-T’s 
nose and not three yards away, he had seen the tower¬ 
ing rear end of a giant freight trailer. 
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ii that instant of blazing brightness. It gave him 
a queer feeling to realize that with another turn of 
the wheels he would have rammed the truck ahead. 
Staring into the dark he could hardly believe even 
now that it was there—so close. Fumbling in the 
seat of the cab he found his flashlight and pressed 
the switch. Yes, he had made no mistake. A big 
trailer without lights, its right wheels half buried in 
the ditch. Already wet to the skin, he disregarded 
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TOM STEPPED FORWARD, HOLDING THE 


the rain and stepped forward, holding the light beam 
on the mired monster. 

The big red doors were unfastened, he saw with 
some surprise. The lock-bar hung at the side and 
one of the doors stood ajar. A glance inside showed 
him the huge interior was half filled with freight. 
Going on to the truck cab, he shouted and tapped 
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LIGHT BEAM ON THE MIRED MONSTER 


on the window. There was no answer. Then he 
climbed up and looked in. The cab was empty, but 
the key was still in the switch. Perhaps, he thought, 
trying to solve the riddle, the driver had skidded, 
found he couldn’t pull out, and gone off somewhere 
to look for help. 

The name on the side of the trailer was that of a 
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trucking concern in St. Louis, and the truck bore 
Missouri plates. 

“Well,” said Tom to himself, “it’s none of my 
business. But the big wagon sure came near giving 
me a crack-up. I’d better turn his lights on.” And 
he did so. 

The rain stopped as abruptly as it had begun. 
Tom got a dry rag out of his tool-box, wiped off the 
cables and wiring, dried the plugs, tinkered a few 
minutes with the headlight connections and gave 
the crank a mighty heave. Nothing happened. He 
tried again and again, turning her over till his arm 
was almost ready to drop off. And at last he heard a 
coughing grunt from the engine. Two minutes later 
he was up behind the wheel, steering his chariot back 
onto the concrete. 

He went slowly, fearful of skidding, for the road 
was still slippery with water. There was almost no 
traffic now. Just the wet, dark road unwinding, and 
the sleepy throb of the engine. Once Tom found his 
eyes nodding shut, and straightened up with a jerk. 
Tired as he was, he had to keep going. In the back 
of his mind there was something about that stalled 
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trailer that didn’t seem right. The open rear doors 
had looked queer but that wasn’t all. Ah—now he 
had it! The rain had been falling only a moment or 
two when he had pulled off the road. Then it couldn’t 
have been a skid that put the big fellow in the ditch. 

Still puzzling over the affair, he crawled up a hill 
in low gear. Just as he was wondering whether the 
truck would make it, a pair of bright headlights 
flashed over the top. A car roared down toward him 
and went past at seventy miles an hour. He wasn’l 
sure, but he thought he had caught a glimpse of a big 
white keystone on the side. State Highway Patrol! 
There must be trouble up the road. 

Three miles farther and the sleepy boy made the 
left turn that would take him to the Tacony Bridge. 
It was beginning to get gray in the east as he climbed 
the long span, but he was nearly home now. Half a 
dozen miles the flat road ran through Jersey farms, 
peaceful in the dawn, and he saw the first beam of 
the sun glint on a tall church-spire in Elmville. The 
slumbering town lay along a ridge banked thick 
with the green of trees. Tom loved this place. But 
never in his life had the sight of it gladdened him 
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as it did that July morning. 

He ran the truck into the yard, climbed out of the 
cab and took the damp tarpaulin off the load. The 
shower had done no harm as far as he could see. He 
wiped a few drops of moisture off one of the bed¬ 
steads, admiring the soft red glint of the old cherry 
wood. Then he stumbled up the stairs, got out of his 
wet clothes and crawled into bed. He was asleep al¬ 
most before his head touched the pillow. 

• • • 

It was well past ten o’clock when Tom woke up. 
His mother had left a note for him in the kitchen. 
She had been called out on a nursing case, but there 
were corn flakes and fruit set out on the table and 
he knew where the other food was kept. The boy 
rustled himself some breakfast and went outside. 
A fine day. Hot, but dry and clear after the storm, 
with a light breeze blowing. 

He cranked up the Ford and went rattling down 
Main Street toward the tea shop. At the corner in 
front of the drug-store half a dozen boys of his own 
age were gathered as usual. A couple of them waved 
to him. One—the blond young fellow lying back 
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in the seat of the roadster by the curb—stirred him* 
self to yell something as the truck went by. “Hold 
her, Newt!” was what it sounded like. 

Tom’s ears burned but he didn’t look back. He 
had never liked Bruce Neal, even when they had 
played together in the backfield of Elmville’s state 
championship eleven. Bruce had had things easy all 
his life. Too much money. Too much social prestige. 
He was the only son of one of the town’s wealthy 
men—vice president of a big corporation in Phila¬ 
delphia. The boy belonged to the Country Club 
crowd, but he spent a lot of his time with high-school 
friends who were always ready to drink his sodas 
and laugh at his jokes. 

Tom found parking space in front of the tea shop 
and went in to look up the proprietor. Mr. Norton 
came out rubbing his hands. “Got ’em, did you?” he 
asked. “That’s fine. I’ve made space in the back 
room, and you can carry the pieces right in.” 

The big dresser at the back of the load was heavy 
enough to give Tom some trouble. He finally got it 
balanced on his back and went staggering through 
the tea room to the antique shop in the rear. 
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“Say—hold on,” Norton frowned, when the boy 
had deposited his burden. “Did it rain on this stuff 
last night? You’ve got some spots on the finish of 
that dresser.” 

Looking more closely, Tom saw a few places where 
drops of moisture had mingled with the dust of the 
country roads and dried in tiny circles of dirt. 

“It did rain,” he replied, “but I had a tarp over 
everything. That ought to wipe right off.” 

In half an hour he had all the pieces assembled 
in the back room. Mopping his forehead, he came 
to report to the owner. “Guess the job’s done, Mr. 
Norton,” he grinned. 

But instead of reaching into the till for Tom’s pay, 
the antique dealer eyed him sourly. “I’m afraid it’s 
not done, Ballard,” he said. “That furniture isn’t 
in the same condition as when I bought it. Before 
you can expect any money for delivery, you’ll have 
to polish every piece. You’ll find the cloths and a 
bottle of polish back there on the shelf.” 

Tom’s heart sank. He knew Norton was taking ad¬ 
vantage of him, but what was he to do? It was his 
first real hauling job and he wanted it to be done 
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right. A good word from this customer might bring 
him other orders. He went back into the antique shop 
and started to work. 

Lunch-time went by and tantalizing smells of fried 
chicken and waffles came from the kitchen. Tom set 
his jaw and kept on rubbing. He wasn’t very hungry 
anyway, after that late breakfast. 

As the afternoon wore on, he began to find the 
job less monotonous. In spite of the fact that he was 
being imposed upon, he had to admire the rich, dark 
patina of the old wood, as it came up under his 
vigorous polishing. He wasn’t satisfied till every one 
of the pieces he had hauled shone like a mirror. 

About five o’clock he wiped the sweat from his 
forehead and called Mr. Norton into the back room. 
“I wanted you to look it over,” he said. “Too bad 
about all the rest of your stuff. It looks sort of dingy, 
doesn’t it—alongside of this? Maybe you’d better 
let me put a shine on it for you. My regular charge 
for polishing furniture is fifty cents an hour.” 

The proprietor stared, trying to hide his embar¬ 
rassment. “Well”—he cleared his throat—“you have 
done a good job—that’s a fact. I’ll pay you the 
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twenty dollars now, and if you can spare the time, 
suppose you come over tomorrow and see what you 
can do with these other pieces.” 

Tom went out to the truck with the crisp bills in 
his pocket. He was tired and he had done a lot of 
work for nothing. Still, maybe it had been worth 
while. He believed he had won his customer’s respect. 
• • • 

Mrs. Ballard had reached home ahead of him. 
She was busy getting their supper when he pulled 
into the yard. 

“How’d it go, Son?” she asked him. 

Tom saw the relief in her anxious face and tried 
to be reassuring. He gave her a brief account of his 
trip, passing lightly over the troubles he had en¬ 
countered. “A few more hauling jobs like that, Ma,” 
he concluded, “and we’ll be on easy street. Twenty 
bucks—just look at it!” 

“I know,” she sighed, “but I can’t help worrying 
when you’re out all night that way. I heard on the 
radio this morning that another truck had been held 
up and robbed.” 

“Where was it?” asked Tom with a stir of curi- 
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osity. 

“I forget. Somewhere this side of Reading. It 
was a load of valuable furs from St. Louis. Eight 
thousand dollars’ worth, I think they said.” 

Tom made no reply. St. Louis! He’d buy a paper 
after supper and see if his hunch was right. 

When the meal was over and he had helped dry 
the dishes, he went upstairs for his bathing-trunks. 
It was a fine evening and after his hot day’s work he 
had a craving for a swim. “Going out to Cedar Lake,” 
he told his mother. “I’ll be home by ten.” 

He started to get into the truck, then hesitated. 
He didn’t mind its scarecrow shabbiness when he was 
hauling something, but it didn’t look exactly like a 
pleasure vehicle. Suppose Linda Carroll should be 
there. Anyway, there was only a little gas left in 
the tank and he didn’t want to break one of those 
big bills. He would walk the three miles out to the 
lake. At the corner news-stand he stopped for a pa¬ 
per. Nothing about the hijacking on the front page. 
Those things were getting to be so much a matter 
of course that they weren’t big news any more. He 
kept on looking till he found it—a short paragraph 
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or two, buried on the sixth page. The name of the 
trucking company was the same, and the place was 
just about where he had found the abandoned trailer. 
According to the brief account the driver had been 
forced olf the road and he and his helper were tied 
up in the bandit car. Two men in another car quickly 
took the furs—fifty fine silver fox skins—from the 
rear of the trailer and disappeared. The truckers 
were carried four or five miles back into the country 
and left beside the road, where a farmer picked them 
up. Police had found no trace of the two cars. 

“What’s up, Tommy? You look sort of excited!” 

Tom glanced up, grinning, at the sound of Dink 
Chester’s voice. Dink was a freckle-faced end on the 
football team—a youngster who still had another 
year in high school. 

“Big stuff, Dink!” Tom answered. “I was reading 
about a job of hijacking I pretty near got into last 
night.” He showed the other boy the news item and 
told him of his own experience. 

“Whew!” Dink whistled. “How ’bout taking me 
with you on the truck next time you have a trip like 
that?” 
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“Sure—if your folks’ll let you,” the older boy 
nodded. “I’d be glad to have company. Get your 
suit, Dink, and come on for a swim.” 

“Gee, I wish I could. Ma sent me down to get a 
prescription filled an’ it’ll take half an hour to make 
it up. You go ahead. Maybe I can get over later.” 

Tom hiked steadily out the south road toward 
the lake. He had been heartened by Dink’s eagerness 
to ride with him on his next hauling trip. There was 
one fellow at least who took the trucking venture 
seriously. Most of them seemed to think it a good 
joke. Well, maybe it was. After all, with a crazy 
contraption like his, how could he expect to get any 
more paying jobs? The trip for Norton had been a 
piece of luck that might never come again. 

Tom counted on his fingers as he plodded along. 
There had been sixty-five dollars in the bank last 
Monday. He’d have to buy gas tomorrow, but he 
would be able to deposit most of his twenty dollars. 
That would make it something over eighty. He shook 
his head. Not enough! He’d need a hundred for the 
down payment on any kind of good second-hand 
truck. 
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His brows were still puckered by a frown as he 
swung in on the sandy wood-road that led to Cedar 
Lake. A horn blared loudly behind him and he 
jumped aside. Bruce Neal’s big roadster slid to a 
stop. 

“Why, it’s Tom!” cried Linda Carroll’s clear voice. 
Her smile was mischievous but friendly. “Take that 
worried look off your face this minute, Tommy! 
Life can’t be as hard as all that.” 

Bruce fingered the gear-shift lever. “Come on,” 
he said, in his patronizing drawl. “You can hop on 
the running-board.” 

“Thanks,” Tom answered briefly, and swung on 
as the car roared forward. It was only a few hun¬ 
dred yards to the clearing on the lake shore, and 
with Neal zooming along at fifty over the narrow 
track, Tom had no chance to talk to Linda. 

The girl jumped out as soon as they reached the 
little parking place under the trees. “Last one in’s 
a you-know-what!” she called gaily and sped over 
to the dressing cabin reserved for ladies. 

It took Tom only a minute to strip off his working 
clothes and pull on the trunks. Bruce, more elabor- 
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ately dressed, was slower. 

“See you in the water,” said Tom, and left him 
in the men’s hut. 

There was time for a long, clean, running dive 
and a furious crawl to the raft before Linda ap¬ 
peared. As he hauled himself up on the float he 
saw her poised at the end of the diving-board—a 
slim, brown figure, graceful in her close-fitting yel¬ 
low bathing-suit. She took off in a perfect jack-knife, 
bobbed up again and swam strongly toward him. 

At the edge of the float he caught her outstretched 
hand and pulled her up beside him. Linda panted, 
blowing the drops of water from her lips, then 
brought her arm up in a smart salute. “How are you, 
General Hauling?” she laughed. “What was the 
gloom about?” 

“No gloom,” Tom answered with a grin. “Just 
thinking—figuring how I could get a new truck.” 

“What—so soon? I thought you were doing won¬ 
derfully with this one. You know”—her voice turned 
serious—“I’m pretty proud of you, Tom.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by a thrashing 
of water close by and Bruce Neal heaved himself 
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up on the raft. “What say, Linda?” he puffed. “Ready 
for that swim up the cove? Or can’t you tear yourself 
away from the horny-handed son of toil?” 

The girl looked at him with coolly appraising gray 
eyes. “I’m ready,” she answered, “as soon as you 
get your breath.” Then, as they stood ready to dive, 
she flashed a quick smile toward Tom. “You’ll come 
over some evening next week?” she said. “That’s 
fine. I’ll be looking for you.” 

“Why—you bet!” Tom stammered in surprise. “So 
long, Linda.” 
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I T was dusk when Tom finished dressing, and the 
whippoorwills were making eerie music in the 
woods along the lake shore. He had no wish to ride 
home with Bruce Neal, even if the other boy should 
offer to take him. Rolling up his trunks in a small 
wet bundle, he trudged off through the cicada-haunted 
twilight. 

Hardly had he reached the main road when a 
battered old Buick touring-car came chugging by. 
66 Want a lift?” called a cheery voice. 
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“Sure,” said Tom. “Going into Elmville?” And he 
climbed in with alacrity. The driver was a farmer 
whom he knew by sight. 

“You’re Mis’ Ballard’s boy, ain’t you?” the man 
asked. “Hear you’ve started in the truckin’ business.” 

“After a fashion,” Tom grinned. “Can’t haul very 
big loads with the old T-Model, but I’m getting a 
few jobs.” 

“Mebbe I could hire ye, come August,” said the 
farmer. “I don’t own a truck myself, an’ I’ll have 
seven or eight ton o’ tomatoes for the soup-factory. 
Takes all night to haul with the horses.” 

“That’ll be fine,” Tom answered. “I’ll make you a 
special price. And I’m hoping to have a bigger truck 
by then, if I can find one cheap.” 

The farmer scratched his head. “Where was it I 
seen a good stout Model-A the other day? Oh—now 
I got it. ’Twas that Chevvie dealer over at Reevesboro 
had one. Ye might look him up. He acted mighty 
anxious to sell.” 

Tom thanked him and got out as they reached his 
corner. The street was dark and quiet under the 
arching trees. As he walked down it toward the little 
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house by the railroad tracks he clenched his fists un¬ 
consciously and set his jaw hard. That Model-A truck 
—he just had to have it. Somehow he’d get the money 
together. Let Bruce and his gang have their laugh 
at the old crate that had given him his start. He’d 
show them when he got a real wagon! 

He was up bright and early next morning. Eight- 
thirty found him knocking at the door of Dan Page’s 
little office over the bank. Dan was a struggling young 
attorney with a small practice and a big heart. A 
few years earlier, when Tom was an active member 
of Troop 3, Dan Page had been his scoutmaster, and 
their friendship had persisted. 

The big, rangy young man looked up from his 
law-book and grinned at Tom through a disheveled 
mane of black hair. 

“Thought for a minute I was going to have a 
client!” he said with feigned disappointment. “Or 
are you one? Maybe the T-Model has run over a 
chicken or something. Need a good lawyer for that!” 

He looked so hopeful that Tom couldn’t help 
laughing. “Sorry,” he said. “All I’m after is some 
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free advice. Do you know anybody that needs some 
first-class hauling done? Somebody that won’t be 
proud about the looks of the truck?” 

Page put his finger-tips together judicially. “That 
old wolf hanging ’round the door again?” he asked. 

“Well, he’s never far away, but this time it’s a 
little different,” Tom explained. And he went on to 
tell his friend what was in his mind. 

“I see. And you think you’d get more business if 
you had a better truck?” asked Page. 

“I don’t think so—I know so. There are hauling 
jobs enough, only people don’t take me seriously 
when they see the old tin can rattling along.” 

“So,” the long-legged lawyer mused, “it all comes 
down to a question of money. How much do you 
need?” 

Tom saw his hand straying toward his pocket. 
“Hold on!” the boy said hastily. “I’m not borrow¬ 
ing. All I want is a steer to a job or two. I figured 
maybe you’d know of something.” 

Page thought a moment. “Well,” he said, “on Sat¬ 
urday the Welfare Bureau has got to move that poor 
family—the Kallicks. The shack they live in, over 
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in Musty Lane, is going to be torn down and we’ve 
found a little place for them out on the Creek Road. 
We can’t pay what the regular movers charge, but 
there might be ten dollars in it for you.” 

“Good!” Tom answered promptly. “I’ll be there 
the first thing Saturday morning. Any other ideas?” 

The lawyer grinned. “Not at the moment,” he 
said. “But I’ll keep you in mind. If you get stuck 
come around. I can always dig up a bit of cash. 
Good luck!” 

Tom descended the stairs two at a time and made 
his deposit in the bank. Then he hurried over to 
Norton’s “Tea Shoppe.” By nine-thirty he was hard 
at work polishing antiques. 

There were enough of the dingy old pieces stuck 
away in corners of the room to keep the boy busy 
until six that night. He had taken an hour off for 
lunch. That figured up to $3.75, and when the pro¬ 
prietor looked at the transformation Tom had wrought 
in his furniture, he paid the sum without argument. 

The next day was Friday, and Tom worked from 
dawn to dusk mowing all the lawns he had contracted 
for. He was so tired he could hardly lift the mower 
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into the truck when the last job was finished. How¬ 
ever, there were four more dollars in his pocket. He 
felt he was making some headway. 

As soon as he could rush through his breakfast, 
Saturday morning, he set out for the shabby purlieus 
of Elmville’s only slum—Musty Lane. It was a short, 
narrow street beyond the railroad tracks. Down at the 
end, he saw a heap of mattresses, broken bedsteads, 
old chairs and other odds and ends stacked up in the 
yard of one of the houses. In the midst of this flotsam 
towered the tall figure of Dan Page. He waved an 
arm to Tom, and went on talking to a dejected-look¬ 
ing little man in overalls and undershirt—doubtless 
Mr. Kallick. A swarm of unkempt youngsters of as¬ 
sorted ages gyrated around the pair, and a pale- 
faced woman stood in the doorway. 

Tom turned the truck in the unpaved street and 
backed up as close as he could get to the pile of 
household belongings. At once the pack of children 
closed in on him, clambering up the shaky sides of 
his vehicle, whooping and chattering like a troop of 
young monkeys. 

“Hold on there!” laughed Page. “You want to 
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ruin the truck before you get moved?” He reached 
up long arms and pulled one or two of the Kallick 
brood from their precarious perches. “All right, 
folks. Let’s get the first load on.” 

Tom decided, before he finished that day’s work, 
that he was earning his ten dollars. The Kallicks 
owned nothing of any value. But in twenty years of 
living on charity they had accumulated so much trash 
that it required four trips to carry it all out to the 
little farm-house on Creek Road. Tom’s nose wrinkled 
every time he picked up one of the limp, dirty mat¬ 
tresses or bundles of old clothes. Everything had the 
sickish, sour smell that went with slovenly house¬ 
keeping. To make matters worse he had to keep up 
a continual warfare with the young Kallicks, who 
wanted to ride both ways on every trip. 

It was past four o’clock when the final load had 
been deposited in its new location. Tom mopped his 
dripping face with a bandanna, chased a couple of 
small demons off the tail of the truck and went rum¬ 
bling out of the yard. Something made him turn to 
the right in the direction of Reevesboro instead of 
toward home. Tired as he was, he wanted to see that 
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Model-A truck. 

The little crossroads village, six miles from Elm- 
ville, dozed peacefully in the late afternoon sun. A 
fat man sat fast asleep in a back-tilted chair on the 
platform of the hay and feed store. He was the only 
human being Tom saw until he reached the garage 
on the edge of the town. A sound of hammering came 
from the rear and the boy found a mechanic at work 
there. 

“Ford truck?” the man repeated Tom’s question. 
“Yeah, it’s still out there. Go take a look fer yerself. 
Here’s the ignition key.” 

Tom hurried around to the back of the building, 
searching with eager eyes for the sleek, powerful 
vehicle his imagination had pictured. What he saw 
stopped him with a jolt. From either side of a squatty 
little radiator a pair of battered headlamps stared 
at him like slightly crossed eyes. The canvas was 
showing in worn white patches on both front tires. 
Back of the crumpled fenders and the rusty cab 
bulged an unwieldy-looking body with high, slatted 
sides. Dirty straw hung down in wisps from the 
flooring and there was an unmistakable smell of 
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stale manure in the surrounding air. 

Disillusioned, Tom walked slowly around the 
truck. From the back it looked better. Dual rear 
wheels, with four big, sturdy tires in fair condition. 
Solidly built body, with room in it for bulky loads. 
He went on to the door of the cab, opened it and 
climbed in. He slipped the key into the lock and 
turned on the ignition. Searching hesitantly with his 
toe he found the starter button and pressed it. 

What happened filled him with amazement. There 
was no coughing or back-firing. The efficient little 
motor caught hold with a gentle purr. He could feel 
its steady vibration in the wheel under his hands. 
“Gosh,” he breathed in wonder. “That sure is a ready 
engine!” 

Climbing down, he opened the hood and listened. 
No music had ever sounded sweeter to him than the 
smooth hum that came from that quartet of cylinders. 

Tom got back into the cab and figured out the 
gear-shift. Four speeds forward! He had listened with 
envy to the drivers of big trucks when they talked 
about “reaching for the corner.” That meant the 
extra low gear—forward and to the left. You used 
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it when you had to pull out of a hole or up a stiff 
grade. “Say—couldn’t I climb those Pennsylvania 
hills with this baby!” Tom murmured to himself. 

He let in the clutch and drove slowly to the end of 
the parking lot and back. The register on the dash 
showed 46,000 miles—probably correct, he thought. 
Brakes, clutch and transmission all seemed to be in 
nearly as good shape as the motor itself. After a few 
minutes he returned to the garage. 

“Boss is back now,” the mechanic told him. “You’ll 
find him in the show-room.” 

Tom saw the proprietor sitting at his desk in a 
corner and strolled in, trying to appear unconcerned. 
He was casually inspecting the two new cars dis¬ 
played on the floor when a voice spoke at his elbow. 

“Anything I can do for you, Mister?” 

“Why, yes,” said Tom. “I was looking at that old 
truck out back. Pretty well battered up, isn’t it?” 

“Well, we haven’t bothered to clean it up. But the 
engine’s all right, I guess. We took it in trade from 
a cattle-dealer last week. Make you a good price if 
you’re interested.” 

“How much?” Tom tried to keep his voice steady. 
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“We allowed a hundred and ninety on it. That’s 
all we’re asking. Financed, it’ll stand you about sev¬ 
enty dollars down and twelve-fifty or so a month.” 

Tom thought fast. “What about my T-Model out 
there, in trade?” he asked. “I ought to get something 
on that.” 

The dealer went to the window, glanced out and 
laughed. “Ten dollars,” he replied. “As a matter of 
fact, we couldn’t sell it for that. I doubt if we could 
give it away.” 

Tom swallowed his injured pride. Ten dollars for 
his truck! He turned away to hide the flush he felt 
mounting to his face. “I’ll let you know Monday,” 
he answered curtly, and went out. 

On the way home his anger soon subsided. He 
wouldn’t part with the old truck for any such sum 
as that, but the Model-A was a bargain and he wanted 
it. He began juggling figures in his mind. The bank 
account had ninety-three dollars in it now. There was 
another ten dollar bill in his pocket, for moving the 
Kallicks. But the August rent would be due in a week. 
Food had to be bought. And there would be some 
charge for transferring the license plates—he wasn’t 
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sure how much. Gosh! He could almost do it, if— 

The real “if,” he knew, would be his mother. 
Keeping a little money ahead meant so much to her. 

He got home, washed and had his supper. While 
they were doing the dishes he told about his trials 
with the young Kallicks, much to Mrs. Ballard’s 
amusement. Then he picked up a book and started 
for bed. 

“What—so early?” his mother asked. “It’s Satur¬ 
day night. Don’t you want to go to the movies?” 

“Guess not,” he said. “I’m all in.” He wasn’t 
ready yet to tell her the real reason—that he had to 
save every dime. 

Next morning he walked to church with her. It 
was not until dinner was over that he noticed a sus¬ 
picious look in his mother’s eye. “Tommy,” she said, 
“I’m afraid you’ve got overtired or something. It’s 
not like you to be so quiet.” 

He laughed then, and told her what had been on 
his mind. Before he had spoken twenty words he 
could see the wrinkles of worry deepening in her 
forehead. 

“Now, Mother,” he said firmly, “I won’t have you 
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bothered about this. The rent comes first, and I’ll 
save out something to keep us going. I know what 
you’re going to say—that we’ve been managing all 
right the way we are, and why take chances. Yes, 
we’ve been scraping along somehow, thanks to your 
hard work. But I’m not satisfied to keep on that way. 
I want to make a living for both of us—a decent liv¬ 
ing. And buying this truck is the first step. If I don’t 
take it, I may not get such an opportunity again.” 

He paused to get his breath and assemble new ar¬ 
guments. But they were not needed. His mother 
smiled, surreptitiously dabbing at her eyes with a 
handkerchief. 

“I can see you’re in earnest, Tom,” she said. “And 
I’m satisfied. You can draw the money out tomorrow 
if you want.” 

He ran over and gave her a hearty kiss. “Gee, 
Ma!” he cried. “I could turn a cartwheel right here 
in the kitchen! Whoopee!” 
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A S soon as the bank was open, Monday morning, 
/% Tom drew the necessary cash and set out for 
Reevesboro. His mother and Dink Chester were 
squeezed into the narrow cab with him. It was neces¬ 
sary for Mrs. Ballard to accompany him because he 
was under twenty-one and could not yet sign con¬ 
tracts. Dink was along to drive the T-Model home. 

Tom left his companions in the truck and walked 
into the show-room. “How about that old cattle- 
wagon out back?” he asked the proprietor with a 
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grin. “Don’t suppose you’ve sold it yet?” 

“Not yet. Saving it for you. I guess you’re ready 
to drive it home this morning, eh?” 

“Well, that depends,” said Tom, showing none of 
the eagerness he felt. “The price sounds all right, but 
seventy dollars in cash is a little more than I want 
to spare right now.” 

“How about throwing in the Model-T? That would 
make an even sixty—” 

Tom shook his head. “No,” he said flatly. “Noth¬ 
ing doing. She’s worth more than that to me.” With¬ 
out hurrying, he moved a few steps toward the door. 
Under his calm exterior his heart was pounding 
fast. It wasn’t until his hand was on the latch that 
the dealer spoke. 

“Wait a bit, now,” Tom heard him say. “I can 
figure this down to sixty-five dollars cash and around 
thirteen a month for the balance. That’s rock-bottom 
—probably lower than I’ve any business to go.” 

The boy could see he was telling the truth. “All 
right,” he answered. “I’ll take it. Wait till I call 
Mother in to sign the papers.” 

Half an hour later they were on their way home. 
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The newly purchased truck rolled along smoothly, 
with Dink in the T-Model rattling behind. “Just listen 
to that engine!” Tom told his mother. “You don’t 
hear many as sweet as that when they’re eight years 
old!” 

Mrs. Ballard sniffed. “Yes, it sounds sweet 
enough,” she replied. “I wish I could say as much 
for the smell.” 

“Shucks!” laughed her son. “It won’t take me 
long to change that. Besides, the smell is one reason 
I got it cheap. Just wait till you see me rolling down 
from the mines with a big load of coal!” 

“Oh, Tom!” His mother’s voice was distressed. 
“You don’t mean you’re thinking of hauling bootleg 
coal!” 

“Not bootleg, no. But there are quite a few regular 
collieries that sell to the truckers. Don’t worry, Ma. 
That’s just a dream of mine. I’ve got to get enough 
summer hauling jobs to pay for this wagon first.” 

Tom spent the rest of that day working on the 
Model-A. He gave the body a thorough scrubbing 
with a stiff brush and plenty of soap and water. 
Once he got through the layer of dirt he found the 
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lumber in it was new and strong. 

Next he straightened the headlamps and hammered 
out the worst dents in the fenders. One thing he had 
noticed on his first visit to Reevesboro was that the 
front wheels would take the same size tires as the 
rear wheels on his old truck. It was only a half hour’s 
job to change them, and once the shift was made he 
had pretty good rubber all around. 

With a paint-brush and a can of touch-up black 
he gave the hood, radiator and fenders a new, shin¬ 
ing coat. By supper-time he had a very different- 
looking truck from the shabby vehicle he had driven 
into the yard. 

Tom counted the cash in his pocket next morning. 
He had kept only enough in the bank to take care 
of the rent. If the transfer of the license plates didn’t 
come too high he figured he would have a safe 
margin. 

But when he went to the motor vehicle office he 
was due for a shock. The Model-A weighed more 
and had a higher rated horse-power. Added to the 
regular transfer fee the total came perilously close 
to taking all he had. 
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It was a sober-looking boy who paid a dollar of 
his last $1.45 for gasoline and headed out the north 
road. Somewhere he had to get a job today or he 
couldn’t go home and face his mother. 

There was a farmer a mile out of town who had 
been a good friend to the Ballards. Tom turned in 
at his gate and drove up the lane toward the big barn. 
“Morning, Mr. Haines,” he called, as the man came 
out to greet him. “I’ve got a real truck, now. Came 
around to see what I could haul for you.” 

The farmer grinned. “Yessir, that looks like a 
stout little wagon. Sorry I can’t give ye a load. I 
won’t have a thing till the tomatoes ripen up. Might 
try Will Jones, over on the Landin’ Road. I under¬ 
stand he’s pickin’ limas today.” 

Tom stopped at half a dozen more farms before 
noon. A dime of his remaining funds went for a 
hot-dog and a glass of milk. About one o’clock he 
drove in at the Jones place. The farmer and two 
hired men were just coming out from their dinner. 

Mr. Jones was curt. “Yes,” he said, “there’ll be 
a load o’ limas for Dock Street at six o’clock. Four 
dollars is all I pay. If you’ve nothin’ to do the rest 
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o’ the day I can use you here. Fifteen cents an hour.” 

Tom got out of the truck. “I’ll take it,” he said. 
He got a big drink of water at the barn spigot and 
went with the men to the field. 

The sun was hot that afternoon. Blazing hot. The 
boy stripped to his undershirt and worked doggedly, 
pulling lima beans till his back felt as if he could 
never straighten it again. The five-eighths-bushel bas¬ 
kets were stacked up at the ends of the rows—an 
imposing array. 

Jones drove his men without rest. “These beans 
are just right,” he told them. “Another day an’ they’ll 
be past prime. Got to get ’em all picked by night.” 

When the last row was finished, Tom dragged his 
weary legs back to the house and brought the Model- 
A down. The farmer drove his own truck to the field 
and the loading began. “That’s a good body for 
produce,” Jones told the boy approvingly. “Bulky 
stuff, like beans, has to be piled high an’ wide to 
make a pay load.” 

By six the job was all done and the trucks returned 
to the house. “Come on in,” said Jones. “You can 
have supper with us, an’ we’ll get started right after.” 
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The food was plain but plentiful. Tom had not 
realized how hungry he was. The meal refreshed 
him and the ache in his back was gone by the time he 
climbed up back of the wheel. He fell in behind the 
farmer’s truck and the little procession started the 
twelve-mile trip to Philadelphia. 

They took the ferry instead of the Delaware 
Bridge. “Cheaper, an’ lands you right there at Dock 
Street,” Jones explained. The city lights had come 
on in the dusk, and Delaware Avenue was noisy 
with produce trucks like their own, clattering in from 
Jersey and Pennsylvania farms. Already the cob¬ 
bled space in front of the commission houses was 
packed with vehicles and they had to wait for hours 
to back in and unload. 

It was nearly midnight when Tom drove sleepily 
into the yard at home. There was a light in the 
kitchen, and as the boy stumbled in he saw his 
mother sitting by the table, waiting up for him. The 
anxious look on her face gave way to a smile. 

“You’ve been gone so long, Tommy—and I didn’t 
know where you could be—” 

He kissed her and laid four crumpled one-dollar 
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bills on the table. “Well,” he grinned wearily, “i 
guess we eat after all.” 

• • 

Tom had no luck finding hauling jobs the next 
day, but a shower in the night had made the grass 
grow and his lawns were ready to cut by Thursday. 
He was hard at work that morning when Bruce Neal 
pulled up at the curb and lay back in the roadster 
as if admiring Tom’s efforts. 

“Gettin’ up quite a sweat, aren’t you, Tommy?” 
he asked, when the redhead stopped the lawn-mower 
to wipe his brow. “I’ll bet you’re a real good honest 
worker. Does me good to see you straining away.” 

As always, Tom resented the bantering tone. “It’d 
do you more good to sweat once in a while yourself,” 
he growled in reply. 

“No doubt,” Bruce smiled. “Maybe I’ll try it somtf 
time.” He let in the clutch silently. “Goin’ to the 
dance in Mt. Holly tomorrow night?” he called as 
the car began to roll forward. “Ought to be pretty 
fair for a hick joint. Smoky Fadden’s music. I’ll be 
there with Linda.” 

With that parting shot he stepped on the accelera- 
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tor and whirred away. 

Linda! Tom remembered suddenly that he had a 
date with Linda for some night this week. He went 
to the booth in the comer drug-store at noon and 
telephoned her house. Yes, she would be at home that 
evening and delighted to see him. He hustled through 
the rest of the mowing and got home in time to bathe 
and shave before supper. In his one decent suit, care¬ 
fully brushed, he walked up to the Carrolls’ porch 
as twilight was beginning to fall. 

That call did Tom good. There was nothing silly 
about Linda Carroll. Attractive as she was, the boy 
liked her best for her straightforward interest in the 
things he was doing. Under her intelligent questioning 
he soon lost his reserve, and before he knew it he 
was telling her all about the new truck. From that 
he went on shyly to talk of his hopes and ambitions. 

Linda was enthusiastic. “One of Father’s friends 
is building that new house on Fairview Terrace,” 
she said. “I heard him ask about getting some sod 
hauled for the lawn. You wait here and I’ll call him 
right now.” 

When she returned to the porch she was bubbling 
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with good news. “There’ll be eight or ten loads,” she 
reported, “and he wants you to come tomorrow if 
you can. Don’t you be weak-kneed about the price 
either, Tom. Stand up to him and ask for whatever 
it’s worth!” 

After their good-nights were said, Tom walked 
home with a light heart. Linda’s encouragement was 
the tonic he had needed. As long as she wanted him 
to make a go of his venture, he felt he couldn’t fail. 

He hauled six loads of turf the next day and three 
more Saturday, charging a dollar a load. For the 
week he had taken in $17.75—pretty good wages, 
he thought. Still, he had to set aside three or four 
dollars every week for the installments on the truck. 
And he had spent $2.50 for gas and oil. If he allowed 
anything for depreciation, his net earnings would 
shrink to ten dollars or less. It wasn’t enough. The 
boys on WPA jobs were making more than that. 
Still, he had only had the Model-A a week and he 
couldn’t expect business to start up all at once. 

The gas and oil problem settled itself on Monday 
when he was down at the big filling station on Route 
38. He had pulled in there to get some air in his 
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tires after a day of fruitless search for jobs among 
the farmers. Mike Foster, who was part owner of 
the station, came over to look at the truck. 

“Look here, Tommy,” he said, “I know you’re a 
good steady kid. How’d you like to make a few dol¬ 
lars here on the night shift? Our assistant night-man 
quit last week and I’m on alone from four till twelve. 
Come on down after supper. I can only pay twenty 
cents an hour, but you can get gas for your truck 
at cost, long as you work here.” 

Tom considered a minute. If he got there at seven 
and stayed till midnight he’d make a dollar an eve¬ 
ning. And the saving on fuel was worth thinking 
about. “Sure,” he said. “I’ll try it, anyhow. If I get 
a lot of hauling orders I may have to give it up, but 
there’s nothing like that in sight yet.” 

When he told his mother about the plan she tried 
to dissuade him. “You’ll be too tired,” she urged. 
“That won’t give you enough sleep—you know how 
you like to sleep.” 

But Tom laughed off her objections. “Anyway,” 
he said, “I’m not tired tonight—just sitting in the 
cab all day. Besides, I promised Mike I’d be there.” 
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The station was nearly half a mile from town, but 
it stood at the intersection of two well-traveled high¬ 
ways. One of them, Route 38, was a new concrete 
road that served as a link in the traffic system between 
Camden and New York. After dark it was thronged 
with trucks, rolling up from Delaware and Maryland 
and the South. There were fast produce carriers of 
all sizes and types, loaded with early peaches and 
fresh vegetables; giant vans and trailers of the inter¬ 
city freight lines; stream-lined monsters hauling cig¬ 
arettes and textiles north from factories in Georgia, 
the Carolinas and Virginia. 

Most of these trucks had crossed the Delaware on 
the New Castle or Wilmington ferries and thus 
avoided Philadelphia traffic. They made time, too. 
With few exceptions they boomed along up the 
straight, level road at forty to fifty miles an hour. 

Tom soon understood why Foster had needed a 
helper. It was not unusual for half a dozen trucks 
to be in the station at once. And they bought a lot of 
gas. Fifteen—twenty—twenty-five gallons were often 
ordered by the big fellows. While the pumps were 
filling their tanks the drivers and helpers would 
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climb down to stretch their legs. They talked and 
argued in little groups, and Tom, busy at the hose, 
could hear accents that ranged from soft Georgia 
drawl to Pennsylvania twang. 

They were a closely knit fraternity, the truckers, 
and they spoke a jargon hardly intelligible to un¬ 
familiar ears. “Joe Bush? He’s pushin’ an ice-box for 
R.F.X. Dead-axle ten-wheeler. Corn-popper. Seen him 
holdin’ down rocks on Conowingo hill last trip.” 

Tom translated this as meaning that Joe Bush was 
driving one of the Refrigerated Fruit Express trucks; 
that it was a big truck with two sets of dual tires 
under the rear, one set attached to a dummy axle 
which served to take up some of the weight; that the 
truck was of a certain make known as a “corn-popper” 
because it had a tendency to backfire; and that the 
speaker had last seen his friend stalled on the big 
hill above Conowingo Dam, the rear wheels chocked 
with stones to keep him from rolling backward. 

The second night Tom worked at the station he 
made a new friend. An immense silver-sided tractor- 
trailer rolled in from the direction of New York. He 
recognized it as belonging to one of the big tobacco 
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companies. 

Mike Foster took care of serving the truck and 
Tom was idle for a moment. A lanky, big-boned 
youngster with an engaging grin jumped down from 
the cab and strolled toward him. 

“Howdy, neighbor,” he said. “Thought I’d get me 
all the fresh air I kin before I go to bed. It’s hotter’n 
a goat up there in the bunk. My name’s Hoyt Yancey. 
How they call you?” 

Yancey told Tom they were on the way home 
empty after delivering a ten-ton cargo of cigarettes. 
“I come through here every few days,” he said. “It’s 
better headin’ so’th—no hijackers to worry about. 
They made a pass at one of our trucks last month, 
an’ we go armed now.” He showed Tom the .38 
caliber revolver, strapped at his hip. 

In the ten minutes that it took to get the truck 
ready for the road the boys learned a lot about each 
other. Yancey was twenty. He had had one year at 
North Carolina State and was working to get money 
for a second term. “These folks pay pretty fair 
wages,” he said, “but I’d rather be like you—inde¬ 
pendent. Maybe I’ll buy me a little truck some time 
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an’ go on my own.” 

A blast of the truck’s horn called him. “So long, 
Tom,” he cried. “Be seein’ you next week!” And he 
vaulted up to his place in the cab. 

At ten-thirty that night, Mike Foster got a tele¬ 
phone call saying that his wife was ill, and he left 
Tom in charge. “Traffic’s slackened off,” he said, 
“and you won’t have much to do from now till mid¬ 
night. If anything comes up you can’t handle, use 
the ’phone.” 

It was a hot, sultry night but there was a little 
breeze stirring at the corner, close to the road, and 
Tom sat there on an overturned peach-basket waiting 
for business. He saw the night truck of the Climax 
Motor Freight go roaring past toward New York 
and returned the friendly wave of the driver’s helper. 
An hour passed. Now and then a car stopped for 
fuel but there wasn’t enough work to keep him busy. 

Yawning, Tom went to look at the clock in the 
office. Eleven-thirty. He was just returning to the 
peach-basket when a blue touring-car sped by, east- 
bound. New Jersey State Police—and they were go¬ 
ing somewhere in a hurry! His eyes followed the 
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swiftly diminishing red tail-lights up the road. Hardly 
had they disappeared when the drone of a big truck 
motor came to his ears and he saw white lights where 
the red ones had been. The truck cut down its speed 
and pulled over, rolling up to the nearest gasoline 
pump. 

Tom started. “Climax Motor Freight,” he read on 
the side. It looked like the same truck that had passed 
in the opposite direction an hour before. However, 
the two men in the cab were strangers. 

“Come on, buddy, step on it,” one of them 
snapped. “Fill ’er up.” 

Still puzzled, Tom shoved the nozzle of the hose 
into the tank and let the gas flow in. When it was 
near the top he screwed on the cap and looked at the 
gauge. He heard the grind of the starter as he ap¬ 
proached the cab window. 

“Eighteen gallons,” he said. “That’s two-eighty- 
six.” 

“Go roll yer hoop!” snarled the man at the wheel 
and the truck lumbered forward into the highway. 
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T OM was not a redhead for nothing. With sudden 
anger he raced alongside the moving vehicle. 
He had a wild idea of jumping to the step of the 
cab and forcing the driver to stop. But the truck was 
picking up speed too fast. 

He gave up the chase and turned slowly back 
toward the filling-station. Something ought to be done 
about rats like that. Something could be done! He 
started running again, this time to the telephone in 
the office. 
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“Operator?” he asked breathlessly. “I want the 
State Police—Mt. Holly headquarters. Yes—emer¬ 
gency call . . . State Police? This is Foster’s filling- 
station—Route 38 at Elmville. Two guys in a Climax 
Motor Freight truck just filled up with gas and . . . 
What’s that? . . . Yeah—headed west. They ran out 
on me . . . Oh, sure! . . . Describe ’em? Well, the 
driver had on a brown felt hat. Dark, thin sort of 
face with a scar across his left cheek and ear. The 
other was a little fellow with whitish hair and eye¬ 
brows ... An albino? Yes, I guess you’d call him 
that . . . Gee whiz! Is that right? . . . Yes—it 
wasn’t more’n a couple of minutes ago—” 

He hung up the receiver, then snatched it off again 
to call Mike Foster’s home. As soon as his employer 
answered, Tom told him the story of the lost $2.86. 
“But that’s not all!” he went on. “I called the State 
cops and they say the Climax truck was hijacked 
half an hour ago. They’re blocking all the roads 
now. I’ll stand by here till closing time and let you 
know if anything more happens.” 

In Tom’s excited state, standing by was not an 
easy thing to do. He wanted action. Somewhere off 
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there to the west, where the city lights made a glow 
in the sky, police cars were racing to cut off the es¬ 
caping hijackers. He strained his ears to sift some 
definite sound out of the low murmur of distant 
traffic. But if he imagined a muffled throb of motors 
the noise was so faint that he lost it in the chirp of 
crickets from the field across the road. 

Restless, he paced back and forth between the high¬ 
way and the pumps. Just when it seemed that he 
couldn’t stand the suspense a moment longer, a pair 
of lights blazed, up the road to the east, and came 
rapidly nearer. Tom was waiting at the edge of the 
concrete when the police car slithered to a stop. 

“You the boy who called up about that Climax 
truck? What’s your name?” 

One of the three officers in the car jotted Tom’s 
answers in a notebook while he replied to their 
rapid-fire of questions. In something less than a min¬ 
ute they had the information they wanted. As the 
driver let in the clutch the short-wave radio under 
the dash crackled into action. “Hold it, Jack,” said 
one of the other men. “Sounds like us.” 

. . Car twelve,” came the crisp voice from 
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Headquarters. “Calling car twelve. If you have 
reached Elmville, proceed at once to traffic circle 
four on thirty-eight. Traffic circle four on thirty- 
eight. Climax truck not reported further west. May 
have turned back . . 

The driver waited for no more nut gave his power¬ 
ful motor the gas and shot away. Tom watched the 
police out of sight and went slowly back to the office. 
It was ten minutes to twelve. He sat there till the 
clock hands stood at midnight, then turned out the 
lights, locked up and drove home. 

The next morning he searched the papers for news 
of the bandits’ capture, but found nothing. Two days 
passed before Mike Foster learned from a motor¬ 
cycle officer that the truck had been found. It had 
been driven into a patch of woods on a lonely road 
three miles south of the highway. The contents—sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of mixed freight—were 
gone, and no trace of the hijackers had been dis¬ 
covered. “They had handkerchiefs over their faces 
when they stuck up the truck,” Foster said. “But the 
description you gave the cops checks with what 
they’ve got on a yegg named Hooch Lazzo. He got 
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his start hijacking liquor, back in prohibition days. 
Some bootlegger creased his face and ear with a 
bullet and he’s still got the scar. Seems he was pa¬ 
roled a few weeks ago, after serving four years of 
a six-year sentence. Now it looks like he’s back in 
the racket again.” 

Word of Tom’s part in the affair had reached the 
offices of the Elmville Gazette, and that week’s issue 
carried a lurid and not too accurate news story of 
his encounter with the bandits. For several days he 
found himself an important personage in the town. 
At first he enjoyed it. Then he discovered that being 
stopped by acquaintances on the street and answering 
the same questions over and over again was costing 
him a lot of precious time. 

One good thing came out of it, however. The 
Gazette item had mentioned the fact that he was in 
the trucking business. An old friend of his father’s 
read the story and came around to ask if he could 
haul a load of evergreen shrubs from a nursery to 
his home outside Elmville. As a consequence Tom 
made three dollars. The money was welcome, for jobs 
were scarce that week. Even with his wages from the 
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filling-station, his total barely reached $15. 

The outlook, Tom thought, was pretty discourag¬ 
ing. Still, it was past the first of August now, and 
it wouldn’t be much longer till the tomatoes ripened 
on hundreds of outlying farms. That was the big cash 
crop of Burlington County. In another week the to¬ 
matoes would be rolling along all the roads—a river 
of juicy red fruit, flowing toward the soup factories 
and canning plants. Many of the farmers had trucks 
of their own, and a few still drove big, boat-shaped 
Jersey wagons behind teams of plodding horses and 
mules. But Tom knew that some would have to de¬ 
pend on hired transportation. 

Early Monday morning he set out on a tour of 
the farms that lay south of Elmville. Up and down 
the sandy cross-roads he drove all day, interviewing 
farmers in their barnyards and over their field-fences. 
They were friendly enough, though few could spare 
more than a minute or two from their work. No, 
he heard over and over again, they planned to haul 
for themselves. No, they had put in other crops this 
year. No, they were getting a neighbor to do their 
trucking. Gradually the repetition of that word “No” 
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began to wear away his courage, as dripping water 
wears a stone. He drove home at supper-time with 
only one dubious job in sight—a job that would de¬ 
pend on whether several fields ripened at once. 

That night at the gas-station he told Mike Foster 
about his unsuccessful efforts. 

“It’s got me stumped,” he concluded gloomily. 
“I’d counted on being busy all August, but there just 
doesn’t seem to be any business.” 

“Hmm, it’s hard to understand.” The service man 
considered a moment. “Maybe you’re going at ’em 
wrong, Tom. What do you say when you drive in? 
‘Don’t want any hauling done, do you, Mister?’—Is 
that it?” 

“Well,” Tom smiled wryly, “something like that.” 

“I believe what you need is salesmanship,” Foster 
nodded. “The natural answer to a question like 
you’ve been asking is ‘No!’ Now suppose you go in 
and say, ‘Morning, Mr. Brown’—you’ve got his name 
off the R.F.D. box, see—‘how long before you expect 
your tomatoes’ll be ripe?’ 

“That sounds as if you were a buyer. Anyhow 
it’s a subject that’s mighty interesting to him and 
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he’s likely to give you a fair answer. Then you come 
back like this: ‘Guess it keeps you pretty busy, Mr. 
Brown, when the crop ripens up all at once. What 
do you do—wait till night to do your hauling?’ 

“Chances are he’ll tell you yes, he has to wait. 
And if he does, you’ve got a good argument. Toma¬ 
toes that stand in the sun all day after they’re picked 
are liable to get squashy. They don’t look as good 
or weigh as heavy, and the factory won’t rate ’em 
number one. On a two-ton load that might make a 
difference of four or five dollars in the price. See 
what I’m getting at?” 

“You bet!” Tom nodded, his face brightening. “If 
I start off that way, I’ve got something to sell— 
something a lot of farmers really need. Yes, sir! 
I’ll try it tomorrow.” 

“There’s one other point to remember,” Foster 
went on. “You don’t have to soak your customers to 
make a good profit. Hauling in the morning, as soon 
as the first load’s picked, you probably won’t have to 
waste so much time waiting at the receiving platform. 
If you charge two dollars a ton you ought to come 
out with better than a dollar an hour for your truck 
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and time. That’s fair enough.” 

It was amazing what a difference the new approach 
made. By the second evening, Tom had arranged to 
haul for eight different tomato-growers whose crops 
were expected to ripen over a period of about two 
weeks. He was exuberant when he reported his suc¬ 
cess to Mike Foster. “The plan sure worked,” he 
said. “My only worry now is whether I’ll be able to 
handle all the business. Suppose half a dozen of them 
are ready to pick at once!” 

The service man laughed and went to wait on a 
customer. When he returned, there was a thoughtful 
look on his face. 

“See here,” he told Tom, “if you’ve got all these 
jobs lined up, you ought to make all you can out of 
it. Now you’re taking hold here in fine shape, and 
I’m willing to advance you a couple of weeks’ wages. 
Take the money and go get a set of tags for that old 
Model-T of yours. Then hire some boy to drive it 
for you and you’ll be able to handle pretty near 
twice as many tomatoes as you can with one truck.” 

The offer almost took Tom’s breath away. That 
very afternoon, when he had driven into the yard and 
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seen the decrepit Model-T standing there unused and 
forlorn, he had thought of putting the faithful old 
wagon back in service. Quickly he had thrust the 
idea out of his mind, knowing there was no cash to 
buy license plates. But now the way was open! 

He went to see Dink Chester next morning and 
arranged to pay him a dollar for each load he drove 
to Camden. With that settled there was nothing to 
do but wait for the tomatoes to ripen and pick up 
what odd jobs he could find to keep him going. 

For two days he had no luck. Then one evening, 
as he was driving up the highway to the filling-sta¬ 
tion, he saw a big truck with Delaware license plates 
sitting in the ditch. A fat, bearded farmer stood be¬ 
side it, hands on hips, surveying the disaster, and 
a boy of about Tom’s age was just crawling out from 
under the tail of the truck. 

Tom pulled over and stopped on the gravel in front 
of them. He could see towering crates of eggplant 
and other vegetables tilted at a perilous angle—a 
three or four ton load, he estimated. 

“Need any help?” he asked, as he came abreast 
of the cab. 
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“No use a-towin’ her out,” the farmer replied rue¬ 
fully. “Rear axle’s busted. An’ all this stuff’ll spile 
if I don’t git through to the New York market.” 

“Then I can help you,” Tom said eagerly. “I can 
haul two tons on the Ford, here. I’m in the trucking 
business.” 

“Two tons?” The farmer looked interested. “That 
would take the part o’ the load that has to be handled 
quickest. How much you want fer the job?” 

Tom figured swiftly. “Twelve dollars,” he said. 
“Twenty if I make two trips and haul all of it. You 
could stay here and get a new axle and your boy 
could ride along with me and deal with the com¬ 
mission men.” 

The stout man took off his hat and scratched a 
partially bald head. “That sounds reasonable 
enough,” he said. “Better’n losin’ the whole crop, any¬ 
how. You ready to start soon as we can reload?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. “I’ll run up the road and tell 
my boss at the filling-station I can’t work tonight. 
Be back in five minutes.” 

Mike Foster agreed to give him the night off. As 
soon as he had filled his tank with gas he backed up 
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to the stranded Delaware truck and they began trans¬ 
ferring crates to the Model-A. When all the most per¬ 
ishable part of the cargo had been loaded, Tom took 
his place at the wheel. 

“All right, Jakey,” the farmer puffed, “git up 
there with him. You know where Ryerson’s is. Show 
Jeff Ryerson some o’ them eggplants. They’re the 
best I’ve ever raised, an’ they ought to make top 
price.” 

Jake turned out to be a stolid youth with little 
taste for conversation. That was all right with Tom. 
He had a long drive ahead of him and he was con¬ 
centrating on the road. They turned north beyond 
Mt. Holly and followed Route 25 through Hights- 
town, cutting into the Lincoln Highway below New 
Brunswick. There were trucks rumbling ahead of 
them and behind them in a solid line by the time 
they passed the Newark airport. At eleven o’clock 
the procession was crawling down toward the ferries, 
and it was midnight before Tom could run his truck 
aboard a boat. 

The river ran black and oily, whispering around 
the pilings of the slip and clucking softly under the 
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boat’s bows. A breeze from the south stirred the hot 
darkness as they moved out into the current. The two 
boys left the truck and went to stand on the forward 
deck. It was a new experience for Tom. Across the 
Hudson the incredible skyline of lower Manhattan 
still glittered with a sprinkling of lights, and off to 
the south was the dim, gigantic silhouette of the 
Statue of Liberty, holding aloft her blazing torch. 
From up and down the river came the muffled hooting 
of tugs. A low black hulk slid past to starboard—a 
car-ferry making for the Jersey shore. And a hoarse, 
prolonged bellow from up-river announced that a 
trans-Atlantic liner was creeping out of her berth. 

They chugged off the ferry into the roar and rum¬ 
ble of West Street. The hours from midnight to dawn 
are the busiest of the twenty-four in the wholesale 
produce district that borders the waterfront. Here 
was traffic on such a scale as Tom had never imag¬ 
ined, and his heart was in his mouth as he steered 
the truck forward into the maelstrom. 

“It’s that street to the right, soon as you can get 
across,” Jake shouted in his ear. 

In a series of quick starts and quicker halts, Tom 
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succeeded in boring his way through. They reached 
the Ryerson commission house with no accident but 
a scraped fender. There was a wait of nearly an 
hour while the trucks ahead of them were unloaded, 
but because he had to keep edging forward in the 
line, Tom had no chance to leave the cab. 

Jake went to the office and brought back a hard- 
boiled clerk in a dirty white apron. 

“Look at them eggplants,” the Delaware boy said. 
“Best we’ve ever growed.” 

“Yeah?” sneered the commission man. “There’s 
a thousand crates just as good come in since dark. 
Three dollars is the market.” 

Jake spat unconcernedly in the gutter. “Not fer 
these, it ain’t,” he remarked. “What you payin’ fer 
blackberries?” 

“Two-twenty-five,” growled the clerk. “Let’s see 
’em.” And he climbed the side of the truck to peer 
into a crate. “All right,” he said grudgingly. “Three 
an’ a quarter on eggplant. Two an’ a quarter for 
the berries.” 

Jake nodded. “We’ll take it. There’s forty crates 
of eggplant an’ thirty-two o’ blackberries. Go ahead 
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an’ make out your papers.” 

They were unloaded by two o’clock, and Jake had 
pocketed his check. The two boys found a few feet 
of empty curb where they could park the truck and 
went to a busy lunch-bar for hamburgers and pop. 
Then they started the return journey. 

After the hurly-burly of the waterfront, it was 
pleasant to hum along, wide open, through the quiet 
dark. The only traffic left on the highway was a 
scattered line of trucks, rolling home empty like their 
own. Occasionally they saw a big freight-hauler 
pulled out on the side of the road while its driver 
caught a few hours of sleep. 

Strangely enough Tom was not sleepy himself. 
He felt peaceful yet exhilarated—as though he could 
drive on and on forever. He had made a trip to the 
New York market, and brought his truck unscathed 
through the hazards of the world’s heaviest motor 
traffic. He was proud of his little Model-A and proud 
of himself. 

Jake, snoring on the seat beside him, woke with a 
stretch and a yawn when they pulled into Elmville 
at five that morning. “How soon you be ready to 
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start back?” he mumbled. “This heat’s liable to spoil 
the rest o’ the load if we don’t hustle.” 

“I’ll have to explain things at home,” Tom replied. 
“Then as quick as I can gas up we’ll be on our way.” 

He ate a hurried breakfast, laughed away his 
mother’s worries, and rushed back to the stranded 
farm truck. 

There was no thrill in that second trip. A sultry 
sun broiled down on the Manhattan pavements and 
the stench of tons of rotting vegetables made the air 
hard to breathe. Tempers were short and prices low. 
When the truck had been unloaded at noon, Tom 
tried to eat some lunch in a greasy little restaurant, 
but he found he had no appetite. 

On the homeward ride, the miles seemed to drag 
out endlessly. All the way down from New Bruns¬ 
wick he was fighting a dizzy weariness. Once, when 
a sudden shower struck them and they had to haul 
off the road, he had scarcely taken his hands off 
the wheel before he fell asleep. 

The stolid Jakey shook him awake a few minutes 
later. “Rain’s stopped,” he said. “Paw’ll be won¬ 
derin’ what’s become of us.” 
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Tom struggled back to his senses and started the 
motor again. The downpour had left a treacherous 
film on the steaming surface of the road. After a 
skid that nearly landed the truck in the ditch, they 
crept forward at a snail’s pace for the next dozen 
miles, and it was late afternoon before they reached 
the tree-shaded streets of Elmville. 

The Delaware truck, with its new axle installed, 
was waiting at the filling-station. “Here’s your twenty 
dollars, boy,” the farmer told Tom. “You done me 
a real service an’ I’m right thankful you come by 
when you did. If I ever git stuck again I’ll know 
where to turn.” 

Tom watched them drive off and got slowly back 
into his cab. He was so tired his muscles would 
hardly obey his drowsy brain. Somehow or other he 
drove the half mile to his own yard and stumbled 
upstairs to his bedroom. That was the last he knew 
for fourteen hours. 
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T HE tomato hauling began with a rush next day. 

Tom drove the familiar route to Camden so 
often that he felt he could have steered it blindfolded. 
Whenever he was able he made the first trip early 
in the morning, before the line at the receiving plat¬ 
form had grown too long. Later he might have to 
wait five or six hours for his turn to unload. 

Most of the farmers in the neighborhood of Elm- 
ville had signed contracts with the soup-factory at so 
much a ton for their entire crops. It was a big tomato 
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year and the checkers at the platform were rigid in 
their inspection standards. Once or twice Tom had 
the common misfortune of seeing his load refused. 
In such cases his orders were to take the tomatoes 
to a small ketchup factory a few miles away. There 
the load might sell for only half as much, but it was 
better than dumping it in the river. 

The Model-T stood up valiantly under Dink Ches¬ 
ter’s driving. Occasionally one of its paper-thin tires 
would give way, and the two boys had to spend valu¬ 
able time putting on patches, but the rickety old 
truck was hauling its three or four tons a day. At 
the end of the first week Tom paid back the money 
Mike Foster had advanced him and had a profit of 
eighteen dollars left over. 

The pressure of work kept up for two weeks more, 
as one farm after another started picking. There was 
no time for Tom to help at the gas-station now. 
Often, he and Dink were still on the road as late as 
ten o’clock at night. When the hauling to the soup- 
factory slacked off there were loads of big choice 
Marglobes to be taken to the tomato-juice plant, out 
beyond Reevesboro. Tom enjoyed that. The factory 
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was a small one, built on the green bank of a wind¬ 
ing little river, deep in the country. Farm trucks and 
mule-teams stood along the shady streets and big, 
tanned country boys pitched horseshoes under the 
trees while waiting their turn to unload. It offered 
a pleasant contrast to the breathless hurry and bus¬ 
tle of the receiving platforms at the huge city plant. 

As August waned, Tom found himself hunting for 
jobs again. There were occasional loads of late Jer¬ 
sey peaches for the Dock Street market, but they 
came too infrequently to bring in much cash. He went 
to see Mike Foster and got back his night work at 
the filling-station. 

One evening as he drove down Main Street after 
supper, Linda Carroll called to him from the garden 
in front of her house. 

“Trying to high-hat me lately?” she teased when 
he pulled to the curb. “I haven’t had a glimpse of 
you in weeks. How’s the trucking business?” 

Tom grinned. “I really made money this month,” 
he answered. “Saved a hundred and twenty dollars 
out of my tomato-hauling. Things are pretty slow 
right now, though.” 
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“A hundred and twenty? That’s marvelous, Tom! 
And don’t forget summer’s about over. Why don’t you 
see if you can get some coal orders?” 

“Well, most of the kind of people who buy from 
little truckers, like me, don’t begin to think about 
coal till they see frost. The folks that stock up early 
get their coal from the big dealers.” 

“Why?” she asked seriously. “You can get just 
as good coal, can’t you?” 

“Just as good,” he nodded. “But that’s the way 
it works.” 

Linda was hard to convince. “We buy a lot of 
coal,” she said, “but Father hasn’t laid in his win¬ 
ter’s supply yet. I believe you ought to try, anyway.” 

Tom thought a lot about her advice that night. In 
the morning he walked into Dan Page’s office, and 
asked the young lawyer if he needed any coal. 

“I suppose I will in a month or two,” Page 
laughed. “It’s too hot to worry about a furnace fire 
a day like this, but I’ll try a couple of tons any 
time you want to haul it down. How much are you 
going to charge?” 

“Well, the price at Mason’s Coal Yards is $14.00 
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for stove and nut sizes. Generally the truckers get 
four dollars less when they deliver colliery coal. 
That would make it $10.00 a ton. Of course if you 
wanted bootleg, it would be a dollar or two cheaper. 
But I don’t expect to haul any bootleg coal.” 

Dan puffed at his pipe and nodded soberly. “Glad 
to hear you say that,” he said. “I’ve got a lot of 
sympathy for the miners that dig bootleg coal. It’s 
a question of doing that or going on relief for most 
of them. All the same, you can’t just ignore property 
rights. The coal belongs to the collieries. They’ve 
bought the land and sunk the shafts, and you can’t 
expect them—being human—to keep the mines run¬ 
ning at a loss. Maybe some genius will figure out a 
way to put those poor devils back to work legally. 
Anyhow, the small companies that are willing to sell 
to the truckers are making headway. Where do you 
plan to get your coal? I understand there’s some 
good anthracite up around Wolf Run.” 

“I’ll try there,” said Tom. “Thanks a lot for the 
order.” 

He was turning to go, when Page stopped him. 
“By golly,” the lawyer grinned, “I just happened 
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to think. What are you doing over Labor Day?” 

“Nothing I know of. Mother’s going visiting and 
I’ll probably just bum around.” 

“All right, you’re hired. Troop Three’s going on a 
week-end camping trip, up at Malawinga. There’ll 
be about fourteen boys, with blankets and duffel, 
leaving here Saturday afternoon. You furnish the 
transportation and I’ll pay you the handsome sum 
of four dollars.” 

Tom demurred at accepting anything for the job 
but Dan insisted that the money had already been 
collected and they would have to pay at least as 
much for any other conveyance. “Besides,” he added, 
“I’m depending on you to be a lot of help running 
the camp.” 

Those two nights and two days in the woods were 
the first real vacation Tom had had all summer. He 
left his worries behind him and swam and rested, 
ate and slept, to his heart’s content. Malawinga was 
the County Scout Camp, thirty miles east of Elmville. 
It lay in a stretch of thickly wooded country, backed 
by the desolate wilderness of Wildcat Swamp. In 
his active days with the troop, Tom had helped blaze 
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the trails and clear the space for the council fire. 
He had even been one of the builders of the dam 
across Mill Creek that gave the camp a half-mile 
lake for swimming and canoeing. The nights were 
cool and they slept comfortably in screened, open 
cabins. Thanks to Dan Page’s prowess at camp cook¬ 
ery, the food was good and plentiful. Tom, who had 
grown gaunt during the summer, picked up three or 
four pounds before he drove the gay crowd home 
Labor Day evening. 

A full week went by before he started his first 
journey to the mines. He had obtained a Pennsyl¬ 
vania road-map at the filling station and discussed 
his route with Mike Foster who had once been a 
bus-driver on a line that ran to the coal regions. 

He went by the Lackawanna Trail, leaving the 
valley of the Delaware at Easton and climbing 
through the Wind Gap into the hazy folds of the 
Blue Ridge. The hills grew higher and steeper as 
he pushed on. Off to his left loomed the massive 
shoulder of Big Pocono Mountain, and a few min¬ 
utes later the little truck was chugging slowly up a 
two-mile hill through forests of spruce and rhodo- 
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dendron. Tom caught glimpses of blue lakes and 
resort hotels and half-hidden golf courses, steep as 
the roof of a house. Then he was rolling across the 
desolate reaches of the 2000-foot Pocono plateau. 
Scrub pine and huckleberry bushes stretching away 
monotonously, mile on mile. 

He stopped at a little mountain store, about two in 
the afternoon, and got himself a lunch of bread and 
cheese and new-pressed apple cider. Beyond, the road 
plunged into a cool, leafy tunnel, overarched by big 
trees. A foaming little river ran alongside for a short 
distance, then danced off into the woods. Once, in an 
old farm clearing, he saw three deer feeding on the 
wild hay. Big-eared, they stared at him a moment 
before bounding away. 

Tom filled his lungs with the clean mountain air 
and hummed to himself as the wooded ridges un¬ 
rolled before him. Raised in the lowlands, he found 
a beauty in this rugged wilderness that almost took 
his breath away. It must, he thought, be scarcely 
changed since the days when Sullivan’s motley army 
marched over this very trail to the relief of the Wyo¬ 
ming Valley settlements. He could imagine the files 
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of lean riflemen climbing the grade ahead. Faded 
Continental blue, tow hunting shirts and buckskin 
breeches flashing and disappearing among the tree 
trunks. 

Suddenly something made him glance back. A sea 
of hills, shadowing to purple in the distance, rolled 
away below and behind him. 

Without realizing it, he had been climbing steadily 
for the last ten minutes. Now he came back to earth 
with a start. The little engine was panting, and a 
feather of steam flew from the radiator cap. Above 
the forest now, the laboring truck was approaching 
the top of a barren, brush-covered mountain ridge. 

Tom reached the crest and pulled out on the road¬ 
side ledges to let his motor cool. As he strolled for¬ 
ward he had a strange feeling that somehow he had 
come to the end of the world—the jumping-off place. 
The farther hills were lost in haze, and there seemed 
to be nothing out there beyond the ridge but empty 
space. 

Going on a few steps he stared over the edge into 
a bleak, broad valley. The road zigzagged down a 
precipitous slope through desolate areas of rock and 
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shale and stunted scrub oak thickets. Far below he 
could see clusters of little gray-brown houses along 
a rusty ribbon of railroad tracks that burrowed into 
the mountainside for a foothold. And close by them 
rose something tall and black. He recognized the 
ugly structure with a sudden thrill. A coal breaker! 

There was still a little water in the cooling sys¬ 
tem of the truck, but Tom knew he would have to 
descend the hill in low. If common sense had not 
told him so he would have been warned by the signs 
that dotted the roadside. He started slowly down, 
nursing the brakes and praying the engine wouldn’t 
overheat. A mile or so from the summit he came to 
a wide place in the road where a spring of cold water 
trickled from the rocks. Gratefully, Tom stopped to 
refill the radiator and quench his own thirst, then 
drove on to the little mining town below without a 
mishap. 

A grimy urchin in a dooryard answered his query 
with a mumbled word or two. Yes, this was Wolf 
Run. There were not many people about but he 
caught an occasional glimpse of a white face peering 
out from a window. The houses, perched crazily in 
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their tiny side-hill yards, were dark, squalid, gloomy- 
looking. An air of hopelessness hung over the place. 

From the breaker came a clank and clatter of 
machinery, and Tom drove in that direction. A string 
of blackened gondolas stood on the track under the 
loading chutes but there was no coal going into them. 
The boy got out of the cab and walked doubtfully 
toward a man who was lounging against the corner 
of the building. A big, gaunt-faced Pole with a rough 
stubble of beard. 

“Suppose I could buy a truck-load of coal?” Tom 
asked. 

The man looked at him without much show of 
interest. Finally he spat and hitched up his trousers. 
“Hokay,” he said. “Back up on de scale.” 

9 

He indicated the scale’s whereabouts with a lan¬ 
guid arm, and Tom backed the truck around. After 
a considerable wait a chute was slung out from the 
breaker and two tons of chestnut coal, black and 
gleaming, came rattling into the wide body. The boy 
asked the price and was told it would be five-fifty a 
ton. He counted out the bills and started to get back 
on the truck. 
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The Pole strolled nearer. “You come down dat 
mountain?” he asked. “You never git her back up 
again wit no load o’ coal. Where you goin’, hey?” 

“Elmville,” said Tom. “It’s near Philadelphia.” 

The man pointed a huge black thumb down the 
valley. “You go ’bout ten mile,” he said, “an’ you 
find good road. You don’ hit no big hills dat way.” 

Tom thanked him and started off, glad to know of 
another route. He had had his own doubts about 
climbing that grade. 

Three quarters of an hour later he began to won¬ 
der if he shouldn’t have tried the mountain. The 
winding road down the valley was worn out and 
full of pot-holes. Any truck that tried to make time 
over that rough surface would wind up with a broken 
spring. So Tom crawled along, wishing that the 
Pole’s “ten miles” would end. Actually it turned out 
to be nearer twenty. And when he finally rolled out 
on passable concrete, another discouragement awaited 
him. The first sign-post he encountered bore the in¬ 
scription: “Philadelphia, 142 miles.” 

The boy let out a doleful whistle. It was getting 
dark already and he still had many hours of driving 
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ahead of him. He pulled in at a dog-stand about 
eight o’clock and wearily ordered a sandwich. The 
proprietor was a brisk little man with one arm. It: 
was amazing to watch his skill and quickness with 
that single hand. 

“Haulin’ coal?” he asked genially. “Where you. 
from?” 

Tom answered both questions and mentioned that 
he had got his load at Wolf Run. 

The little chef’s eyes bulged. “Whew!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “You don’t mind cornin’ a ways for it, da 
you? Been truckin’ long?” 

“No. This is my first trip for coal.” 

“That’s what I thought. Wolf Run coal ain’t a bit 
better’n what you can git closer home. I used to be 
a miner myself till I got this wing mashed in a 
cave-in. Next trip, whyn’t you try some o’ them col¬ 
lieries ’round Tamaqua? Save you fifty or sixty mile 
each way.” 

Tom paid for his supper, filled up the tank with 
gas and started on. Driving over a strange road at 
night was tiring work. He passed through one dismal 
little mining town after another, and finally, near 
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midnight, came into more familiar country. Big 
trucks were swarming on the highway now. The road 
he was on joined another trunk route and in the 
fork he saw the blazing lights of “Marty’s”—the 
huge diner where he had stopped that night in the 
Model-T. 

This time he kept on rolling. A gloomy procession 
of figures was going through his head. Nine dollars 
was the profit he would make on his two tons of 
coal, and he had driven the truck nearly three hun¬ 
dred miles for it. That meant at least twenty gallons 
of gas—oil—wear and tear—two meals and twelve 
or fourteen hours of time. Any way he wanted to 
calculate it, he had lost money. 

“Well,” he told himself with a wry grin, “I had 
a nice ride. But I sure went into the coal business 
the hard way. Guess this trip’ll have to be charged 
off to experience!” 
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M RS. BALLARD knew what time Tom had 
come in and she let him sleep late that morn¬ 
ing. As soon as he had finished breakfast he climbed 
on the truck and delivered his load of coal. That 
wasn’t as easy as it sounded. 

First of all he had no chute, and the only shovel 
he owned was the small one used for stoking the fur¬ 
nace at home. Dan Page’s cottage had a stretch of 
soft lawn between the cellar window and the street. 
That meant the coal had to be carried. With some 
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misgivings, Tom went to the hardware store and in¬ 
vested four more of his hard-earned dollars in a big 
coal-scoop and a galvanized iron basket. He had 
watched the easy swing of expert shovelers and after 
a few awkward moments he caught the knack of it. 
Picking up the filled basket and settling it comfort¬ 
ably on his shoulder was another technique he had to 
learn by trying. Altogether it was a tough morning’s 
work, and by the time he collected his pay and went 
home to lunch the muscles in his back and arms were 
complaining of unaccustomed strains. 

The weather that week was still summer-like in its 
warmth. Tom went to see some of the people he 
knew, hoping to get coal orders, but it was hard to 
interest them in anything as remote as furnace fires. 
One or two made vague promises to consider it later, 
but that was all. 

No jobs were to be had from the farmers, either. 
It was between seasons. The peach crop, caught by 
late frosts in the spring, had not amounted to much 
and was now harvested. The fall apples were not yet 
ready to ship. With no money coming in, Tom began 
to worry. He hated to break into the sum he had 
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saved during the tomato season for he thought of 
that as his working capital, to be used for business 
purposes only. 

But something had to be done soon. After a hot 
spell without rain the grass had begun to parch, and 
the lawns he tended no longer needed their weekly 
mowing. And when he went around to the filling- 
station he found a new man had been hired. Mike 
Foster could not take him back. 

One of those nights when he came home after a 
fruitless search for work, his mother pushed a paper 
toward him across the supper-table. “It’s the grocery 
bill,” she said. “I haven’t been able to pay anything 
on it this week and I hate to let it get any bigger.” 

Tom stared at the figures glumly. “Eighteen dol¬ 
lars,” he said, trying not to let his voice sound as 
blue as he felt. “Well, Ma, I guess I’ll stop around 
by the WPA office tomorrow. I won’t admit yet that 
I’m licked on this trucking business, but right now 
I’ve got to have some kind of a job.” 

The bill was still in his pocket when he started out 
afoot next morning. The office of the work relief df 
rector was on Main Street, across from the bank. 
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Tom planned to draw enough money to pay the gro¬ 
cer while he was in that neighborhood. But as he 
passed the store an idea struck him. He hesitated a 
moment, then went in. There were no customers in 
sight, and the proprietor was checking his stock of 
cereals on the shelves back of the counter. 

“Mr. Haines,” Tom began, “what size coal do you 
use?” 

The storekeeper eyed him shrewdly through his 
spectacles. “Hmm,” he said. “That’s a funny question 
to ask. My heater burns pea coal. Got about ten ton 
of it downstairs now.” 

The boy’s heart sank at this news, but he kept 
on hopefully. “You’ll need more than that this win¬ 
ter, won’t you? For a big store like this?” 

“Well, yes. Ten ton won’t quite carry me through. 
Why?” he shot back. “You got coal to sell?” 

Tom nodded. “I’d like to make a deal with you, 
Mr. Haines.” He laid the bill on the counter. “You’re 
paying about twelve-fifty a ton for pea coal. I’ll put 
two more tons in your cellar to pay this off. I know 
it’s not the same as cash, but you’ll be saving seven 
dollars.” 
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Mr. Haines stroked his chin. “Good coal, is it?” 
he asked at length. 

“Yes,” said Tom. “I’ll stand back of every pound 
of it and guarantee you full weight.” 

“All right, I b’lieve I’ll take you up. Make it four 
ton while you’re about it, an’ I’ll pay you the same 
price—nine dollars. Guess that’ll see me through till 
spring.” 

“Thanks for the order,” Tom grinned. “I’ll have it 
here within two days.” 

He hurried on to the bank—but not to the WPA 
office. With enough money in his pocket to finance 
another trip to the mines, he filled up with gas and 
oil and got started shortly after noon. 

Maybe, he figured, as he rattled across the Tacony 
Bridge, he could make a go of the coal-hauling after 
all. If he could find a place nearer home, as the 
one-armed man at the dog-stand had suggested, the 
mileage wouldn’t eat up so much of his profit. And 
with no mountains to climb, he might be able to 
bring the whole four tons down at once. The body 
was big enough to hold it if the little Model-A engine 
could pull the load. 
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Having only a vague idea where Tamaqua was, 
he stopped after a while and looked at his road-map. 
Up in the Schuylkill Valley above Reading he found 
the name of the town, along with half a dozen others 
that he recognized as anthracite centers. And accord¬ 
ing to the map the district was only sixty miles or so 
from Philadelphia. That was good news! He let in 
the clutch again and whistled cheerfully as he drove 
on. 

It was a fine, cool fall day. In school yards and 
vacant lots that he passed, Tom saw youngsters by 
the hundreds playing football. And there was some¬ 
thing in the thudding sound of inflated leather and 
the yells of would-be tacklers that made him home¬ 
sick. He had been a football player and a good one. 
For three years, first as end and then as blocking 
back, he had played on the Elmville High team— 
state champions the past season. For a moment or two 
he thought enviously of Bruce Neal, starting off to 
college the end of the week. Much as he disliked 
Bruce, he knew the boy would make good on his 
Freshman squad. Always a showy performer, he was 
rated as Elmville’s star ball-carrier and had scored 
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more points than any back in the school’s history. 

Oh, well, Tom told himself, some fellows got the 
breaks and some got the hard work. Why worry 
about it? Things generally evened up in the end if 
you stayed in there fighting. Perhaps he was getting 
something out of his lone-handed struggle that Bruce 
would never have. 

Five o’clock found him on the winding river road 
somewhere up beyond Reading. He had missed his 
route once and a couple of detours had delayed him. 
But he was in anthracite country now. Every few 
miles he passed a big colliery with its drab, straggling 
village of miners’ homes. Many of the mines were 
shut down, but occasionally he saw coal-blackened 
men coming out of a pit-head with miners’ lamps 
jutting from their caps. Children strayed furtively 
around the culm-piles or sat apathetically on broken 
doorsteps. There was no laughter. A blight seemed to 
have settled over the region. 

Back on the bare hillsides Tom could see little 
makeshift diggings where the bootleg miners were 
at work. They would locate a place where the seam 
ran close to the surface and sink a shaft twenty or 
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thirty feet deep with pick and shovel. The coal be¬ 
longed to some big company of course, but starving 
men are sometimes careless about such technicalities 
as property rights. All these poor fellows knew was 
mining. It they couldn’t work as they had always 
worked—for wages—they could at least dig coal for 
their own use. And from that to selling it was only a 
step. 

Naturally the companies tried to prevent the theft 
of their coal, but public sentiment in the coal-fields 
was against them. Their efforts at policing were 
blocked by passive resistance or sometimes by vio¬ 
lence. And so, gradually, there had developed one 
of the strangest deadlocks in the history of any in¬ 
dustry. 

Tom had made his decision that he would buy 
only legally mined coal, and he had no intention of 
going back on it. Nevertheless he couldn’t help feel¬ 
ing sorry for the bootleg miners. Working without 
machinery, as most of them did, the men were barely 
able to make a living, and their labor was not only 
hard but dangerous. Many of the shafts were poorly 
timbered. Cave-ins and accidents were all too fre* 
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quent. 

Along the road Tom had seen other coal trucks, 
most of them big and fairly new, with long bodies 
and powerful engines. With a job like that a man 
could haul eight or ten tons on every trip. Some 
day, perhaps—if he saved his money—but that was 
too far off to think about now. 

When six o’clock came, he stopped and ate the 
supper that his mother had packed for him in a lunch- 
box. Sandwiches and cake made dry fare and as he 
drove on he looked for a place to buy a bottle of 
pop. At the edge of the next town he pulled up be¬ 
fore a little roadside shack plastered with soft-drink 
signs. A fat, foreign-looking woman served him, and 
as he drank out of the bottle he asked her if she 
knew of any near-by collieries that sold to truckers. 
At first she did not seem to understand. Then she 
waved her arm vaguely northward and advised him 
to try “up de line.” 

He reached Tamaqua half an hour later. The street 
lights were on, and a crowd of young people had 
gathered in front of a movie-house waiting for it to 
open. Three tough-looking girls with rouged faces 
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hailed him coyly from the curb. “Hi, Joe! Hi, there, 
Cowboy!” 

A couple of lads in sport shirts swaggered close 
to the cab, and Tom again inquired about a place to 
buy coal. 

“Listen, Jersey,” one of the town boys replied. 
“The mines don’t sell to coal-jockeys ’round here, 
so on your way!” 

Thanks,” said Tom gruffly. He repressed a strong 
inclination to jump out and punch the fellow’s nose. 
There were too many of the same breed thronging 
the sidewalk to make it a profitable undertaking. 
Angrily he drove on through the town and soon found 
himself on the open highway again. 

Gradually his wrath gave way to a feeling of 
anxiety. It was almost dark now, and he seemed as 
far as ever from his destination. Then he saw a pair 
of headlights coming slowly down a dirt road from 
the hill on the left. He slowed up, watching its ap¬ 
proach. A good-sized truck, loaded with coal. 

As the driver made the turn into the highway, Tom 
hailed him and they both stopped. Once more the boy 
asked his question. 
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“Sure,” the trucker told him. “You can git all you 
want right up this road a piece. Lone Oak Colliery. I 
been haulin’ from there for two years an’ it’s the 
best coal in this part o’ the state. You’d better hustle 
though or they’ll be closed for the night.” 

Four miles of rough mountain road brought Tom 
to the outskirts of a small mining village. A few 
lights glimmered in the houses, but the breaker looked 
dark and lifeless. He drove slowly up into the bare 
space before the building and the beam from his 
head-lamps picked out the figure of a man sitting 
on a box by the office door. 

Tom walked over to him. “Any chance of getting a 
load of coal?” he asked. 

The man shook his head. “Too bad, kid. Weigh- 
clerk went home half an hour ago. I’m the night- 
watchman. They won’t open up now till mornin’— 
seven o’clock.” 

“Gosh!” Tom murmured dejectedly. “Then I’ll 
have to wait all night.” 

“Guess that’s right. There’ll be some more guys 
cornin’ in ’fore mornin’. You may as well pull up 
there, so your truck’ll be first in line.” 
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Tom parked in the spot indicated and pulled an 
old tarpaulin out of the cab. There was nothing for 
it but to make himself as comfortable as he could 
on the floor of the truck body. The watchman saw him 
folding the ragged canvas and came over with an 
armful of burlap bags. 

“Goin’ to be cold up here ’fore daylight,” he said. 
“Better roll up in a few o’ these sacks.” 

Tom thanked him. There was a chill in the air al¬ 
ready, and he was not dressed for cold weather. He 
had started out at noon in a shirt, blue jean trousers 
and a light sweater. Wrapping bags around his body 
and legs, he lay down on half of the tarpaulin and 
pulled the rest of it over him. The floor boards made 
a hard bed, and it was a long time before he could 
get to sleep. Overhead the sky was sprinkled thickly 
with stars. Tom lay there and watched the constella¬ 
tions wheel upward in their slow march to the west. 
From somewhere back on the mountain the thin, far- 
off bay of a hound came mournfully, and a freight 
engine hooted for a crossing, miles away to the south. 
Then the frosty silence shut down again, deeper than 
ever. 
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When Tom woke, a little after daybreak, he thought 
he had never been so cold in his life. He sat up with 
a jerk and threw off the tarpaulin. Stiffly he lifted 
himself to his feet and stood there shivering, thrash¬ 
ing his arms. Four or five other trucks had driven up 
in the night, he saw. Then he caught a whiff of wood- 
smoke and discovered that some of the drivers had 
built a small fire over against the hillside. 

The boy hurried to join them. 

“Hey, kid,” one of the men grinned, “you look 
about froze. Get up close to the fire an’ thaw out. 
Ain’t that coffee ready yet, Mac?” 

The man addressed fished a battered old coffee¬ 
pot out of the embers and poured the black, steaming 
beverage into a couple of tin mugs. “Here, lad,” he 
said, with a thick Scotch brogue. “This’ll warm yer 
bones. Drink up.” And he handed one of the cups 
of coffee to Tom. 

In a few minutes the chill had gone out of him and 
he was able to talk to the other truckers without his 
teeth chattering. All of the men were high in their 
praise of Lone Oak coal. 

“I bet I’ve been to twenty different places,” one 
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of them said, “but this coal is tops. You ought to hear 
my customers brag! They all say it burns cleaner an’ 
leaves less ash.” 

Tom felt better when he heard this news. By pure 
luck he seemed to have stumbled on a colliery that 
fulfilled all his expectations. 

A whistle blew shrilly, and the little street was sud¬ 
denly full of miners and breaker-boys going to work. 
Tom started his truck and drove forward to the weigh- 
scale in front of the office. The clerk checked the 
weight of the empty truck and asked how many tons 
he wanted and what kind of coal. Then he handed him 
a slip. “Pay now,” he said. “Seventeen dollars. We’ll 
be open all night, starting next week.” 

Tom gave him the money and drove over to a 
chute where the word “PEA” was painted in big 
sprawling capitals on the black wall of the breaker. 
There a stalwart Hunky took the slip, looked at it 
and jerked the lever that let the coal come down. 

“How can you tell when you’ve got four tons in?” 
Tom asked him, when the roar of the falling coal 
had stopped. 

“Yust by guessin’,” the Hunky grinned. “But 1 
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ain’t miss him by much. She’s come wit’in a hundred 
pound mos’ times.” 

Driving back on the scale, the boy was surprised 
to find his load weighed only forty pounds over the 
four tons. He was about to throw off a few scoopfuls 
but the checker waved his hand. “Near enough,” he 
called. “Take it away!” 

Tom got breakfast in the first town he came to, and 
rolled merrily on his way. He wasn’t trying to make 
time. With the truck so heavily loaded, he knew 
there was danger of a broken spring or axle. However, 
the little engine chugged along sturdily and he began 
to think all his difficulties were behind him. 

For the first thirty miles everything went smoothly. 
Then he came to the foot of a long up-grade that 
looked far more formidable than he had realized 
when he came down it on the trip from home. He 
shifted to second gear, then to low, as the motor 
throbbed slower and slower. Halfway up the hill he 
“reached for the corner,” throwing the truck into the 
extra low gear that he had used only once or twice 
before. Barely creeping along now, the engine still 
labored heavily. He shoved his foot to the floor, but 
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no more power was forthcoming. With a sick feeling 
he realized that he wasn’t going to make it. 

As the motor finally groaned to a stall, Tom jerked 
the hand-brake back as far as it would go. It wasn’t 
enough. Creaking and trembling, the overloaded truck 
started to slide back inch by inch. Scared now, the 
boy jumped out and ran to the ditch. There was a 
rock as big as his head, half-buried in the dirt, and 
with a frantic tug he got it loose, jamming it under 
the rear wheel. As the moving truck came to rest he 
stood there panting and discovered his knees felt 
shaky. Angrily he walked forward to the hood and 
lifted it, pretending to look for a loose connection. 
There was nothing wrong with the wiring, as he well 
knew. He had simply asked too much of the willing 
little Model-A engine. 

Cars coming up the hill tooted their horns impa¬ 
tiently, then circled around him to the left. The men 
in them either glared or gave him a pitying grin, 
according to their natures. Well, he was in a jam, 
he told himself, and he had better start mighty quick 
to figure a way out of it. 

What would happen, he wondered, if he shoveled 
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off part of the load into the ditch? Probably he would 
not only lose the coal but get arrested for blocking 
drainage along a state highway. He was weighing the 
cost of telephoning the nearest garage for a tow car 
when the deep-pitched growl of a powerful motor 
came to his ears. A loaded coal-truck was climbing 
the grade. It went slowly past, pulled over to the side 
of the road and stopped. 

“Ah, there, laddy!” a voice hailed him. “I was 
thinkin’, back yon, ye might be a wee bit ambee- 
tious.” And Tom found himself looking into the 
twinkling eyes of Mac, the Scotchman, who had given 
him the coffee that morning. 

“Here,” the trucker said, offering him the end of 
a steel tow-line. “Mak’ her fast, an’ I’ll hae ye oot 
o’ this in no time at all!” 
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W HILE Tom was shoveling his four tons of pea 
coal into the basement of Mr. Haines’ store 
that afternoon, his thoughts were running in gloomy 
channels. True, he had made money out of this last 
trip to the mines, but without Mac’s timely assistance 
where would he have been? He still winced when he 
remembered how the Scotchman’s truck, with a ten- 
ton cargo aboard, had walked up that hill towing his 
own. 

The little old Model-A just didn’t have the stuff 
to handle a big pay load, and he might as well admit 
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it. If he kept on hauling coal he would have to be 
content with what small profits he could make on 
two or three tons to the trip. 

As he scraped the bottom for the last few scoop- 
fuls, Tom heard a chuckle behind him. He looked 
down from the open tailboard and saw Linda Carroll 
laughing up at him. 

“Goodness, what a dirty face!” she exclaimed. 
“But I’ve been admiring your work with the shovel, 
Tom. You really do it like an expert.” 

The boy grinned and wiped some of the black dust 
off his face with a bandanna. “You don’t have to 
rub it in,” he said. “Just a coal-heaver now!” 

“And is that anything to be ashamed of?” she 
fired back. “I think it’s grand! You know I’ve been 
talking Father blue in the face about your coal and 
I shouldn’t wonder if he was weakening. He’ll be 
home tonight. Why don’t you come around and make 
him give you a nice big order?” 

Tom promised he would be there and watched her 
graceful figure in its bright sweater dress till she 
was out of sight around the comer. As usual, seeing 
her had cheered him up. The half-conscious feeling 
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of discontent that had been bothering him since morn¬ 
ing swiftly changed itself into purposeful planning. 
Yes, sir—it could be done! If he could get by for 
another three or four months, saving a few dollars 
every week, he’d show Linda something that would 
prove her confidence in him wasn’t misplaced. 

Not entirely by chance, Tom drove past the High 
School athletic field that afternoon about four. He 
had been hankering for the feel of a football in his 
hands, and this was a football day—cool and bracing. 

The squad, still green, was going through a heavy 
drill in fundamentals. They looked big and willing 
enough, Tom thought, but their work was ragged. 
He parked the truck and watched for a minute or 
two. Then his impulse grew too strong to be resisted. 
He slipped through a gate in the high wire fence and 
trotted out on the field. 

Coach Westervelt was working with the linemen 
up by the farther goal-posts. Closer by, a group of 
awkward-looking ends and backs was practicing 
blocking, or what they thought was blocking. 

Tom fidgeted on the sidelines as long as he could 
stand it. Then he called to one of the young huskies 
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who had been trying to take out a running team-mate 
and had failed three times. “Hey, Jonesey!” he 
shouted. “Not that way—keep your head up so you 
can see which way he’ll dodge. Look—like this—” 

He took a few running steps. “Keep your legs 
under you and be ready to take off from either foot. 
Then when you’re close enough, let her drive!” 

Tom suited the action to the words. He launched 
his body cleanly across the hapless Jonesey, and cut 
him down with businesslike finesse. 

“See?” he continued as they rose. “Hip and side 
horizontal and waist-high. Keep the leg up and reach 
out with your arm so he can’t slip by. Come on now— 
take me out.” 

Twenty minutes later, Tom looked up, begrimed 
and happy, and saw the coach standing by with folded 
arms. 

“Oh—hello, Westy!” he panted. “Trying to beat 
some blocking sense into these big lugs. Do you 
mind?” 

Instead of answering, Westervelt barked an order. 
“Line up for dummy tackling. Start your run when 
the man ahead hits the bag, and clear out fast after 
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you’ve made your tackle. Hit ’em low, now—low 
and hard!” 

Tom had begun to wonder whether the coach’s 
silence meant he was angry. But as soon as the squad 
was busy on the dummy he spoke between shouted 
exhortations. “That bunch is blocking fifty per cent 
better than they did yesterday . . . Get going, 
Loomis—smack in there! ... I was just thinking, 
Tom, we’ve got a little extra money in the A. A. treas¬ 
ury and I need some help . . . Hey, speed it up, 
Jones! Out of the way for the next man! ... If you 
can be here every afternoon I’ll pay you ten dollars 
a week. What do you say?” 

Tom didn’t hesitate about accepting. As a matter 
of fact he was delighted. He would rather play foot¬ 
ball than eat, and the money would help tide him 
over till cold weather came. 

“It’s a deal, Coach,” he grinned. “I’m going right 
home now and dig out my old football shoes and 
pants. See you tomorrow!” 

• • • 

At eight o’clock that evening Tom rang the Car- 
rolls' doorbell. He had caught a glimpse of a car 
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under the vine-covered porte-cochere at the side oi 
the house, but had not noticed its make. It gave him 
something of a jolt when Linda opened the door and 
he saw Bruce Neal standing behind her. 

“Come in, Tom,” the girl smiled. “We’re just go¬ 
ing out, but you’ll find Father in the library. Bruce 
is leaving tomorrow for New Haven. This is a sort 
of farewell party.” 

Tom shook hands with his rival. “Good luck, 
Bruce,” he said warmly. “I expect I’ll be seeing 
your name in the papers.” 

The other boy laughed. “I’ll try not to do anything 
to make me that notorious. Or do you mean foot¬ 
ball? Well, I won’t hide my light under a bushel. 
They seemed fairly anxious to get me, up at Yale.” 

“I’m sure they were,” Tom nodded soberly, re¬ 
pressing a smile. Bruce’s tone had been light enough, 
but it could not hide his conceit. “Well, take care 
of yourself.” 

Mr. Carroll sat reading beside a cheerful wood- 
fire. He gave Tom a hearty greeting and invited him 
to sit down. The interview was much easier than the 
boy had expected. At first his host pretended to be 
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hardboiled. He fired a lot of questions about coal and 
prices, but Tom had his answers pat. 

“You’re sure there’s no catch in it?” the older 
man said finally. “Saving four dollars a ton on good 
white-ash coal sounds too good to be true. Maybe 
you’re not making enough profit.” 

Tom laughed. “I won’t cheat myself,” he said, 
“and I’ll give you an iron-clad guarantee. If you’re 
not satisfied with the coal, I’ll shovel it out of the 
cellar and pay you back your money.” 

A few minutes later he left with an order for fif¬ 
teen tons of stove-size coal, at ten dollars a ton. That 
meant at least five trips to Lone Oak. On the way 
home he planned a schedule that would fit in with 
his coaching job. If he started for the mines right 
after supper at night he would be able to get his load 
and reach home by four in the morning. Between 
then and early afternoon he thought he could get 
enough sleep to keep him going. 

The following Monday he put it to the test. Two 
hours of football practice had left him stiff and tired, 
but he got into the truck at seven o’clock and started 
his journey. It wasn’t so bad on the way up. Knowing 
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the road he made good time and by midnight he was 
headed for home with a three-ton load. From that 
time on he had to battle sleep every mile of the way. 
The singing of the cool night wind and the steady 
throb of the engine were soothing sounds. Too sooth¬ 
ing. They acted as a lullaby on his weary senses. 

Once he caught himself nodding dangerously just 
as the truck came to a sharp curve. That scared him 
awake for the moment. Then, a few miles farther 
on, the same drowsiness overtook him again. He 
knew something had to be done about it. He slowed 
down and was debating whether to pull off the road 
for a nap, when he saw lights ahead. Several trucks 
were parked beside a gaily-painted diner. 

Tom drove in beside them and switched off the 
motor. Inside, in the steamy warmth, half a dozen 
drivers were hunched over the counter, eating noisily. 
Between gulps of food and drink they indulged in 
heavy repartee with a plump blonde waitress. Tom 
studied the girl as he waited to give his order. Her 
brassy-colored hair w&s arranged in elaborately ar¬ 
tificial waves, and her mascara-laden lashes half con¬ 
cealed a pair of sly, piggy little eyes. Her name, fre* 
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quently mentioned by the truckers, was Willie Mae. 

The boy disliked her instinctively. The feeling was 
increased when she leaned toward him, patting her 
coiffure with soiled, red-nailed fingers, and addressed 
him in a throaty voice. 

“An’ now what’ll yours be, dearie?” she asked. 

“Just a cup of black coffee,” Tom mumbled. 

The man on the stool beside him swung around 
with a scowl. “Sleepy, huh?” he jeered. “Thassa 
trouble wit’ you punks. Can’t keep awake on the road. 
Hey, Willie Mae, gimme another hamburger. Listen, 
sweetie, how’ja like a couple pair o’ silk stockin’s? 
Real three dollar ones. I’ll see what I can do nex’ 
trip. Got six thousan’ pair of ’em on the wagon to¬ 
night. Some load, huh?” 

Tom remembered the garrulous trucker. It was 
Big Luke Novak, the man he had heard singing in 
Marty’s place, back in July. 

The waitress brought his coffee and stopped to 
flash a coy smile at his neighbor. “Yeah, Luke,” she 
giggled. “That’s some load. An’ I could use some 
nice sheer stockin’s. Nine an’ a half is the size.” 

She patted her hair once more, and Tom saw a 
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gleam in her small, cold eyes. “Where’s yer helper 
tonight, Luke?” she asked casually. “He’s a good- 
lookin’ kid. Why didn’t yah bring him in?” 

“Aw, he didn’t show up. Sick, maybe. Or more 
likely chasin’ a skirt—the sap. I’m rollin’ the bus 
alone tonight.” 

Willie Mae went to turn the hamburgers and Tom 
finished his coffee and got up. Outside, the night was 
cold. He pulled up the collar of his zipper-jacket and 
started the truck. 

No longer bothered by sleepiness, the boy found 
something else to worry him before he had gone a 
dozen miles. The Model-A was overheating on the 
hills—probably another leak in the radiator. He 
drove slowly, hoping to find an all-night gas station. 
But he was in a lonely stretch of country, and such 
places as he passed were closed and dark. Two 
o’clock in the morning was a bad time to get water. 

Finally Tom came to a bridge over a tiny creek. 
He stopped the truck on the roadside, just beyond, 
and went to get the tin bucket that usually hung under 
the tail-board. It was gone. 

Growling at his luck, the boy unscrewed the hot 
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radiator cap and let the steam blow off. Then he dug 
out from under the seat the small wooden box in 
which he kept his tools. There was nothing for it but 
to crawl down the bank through a mass of brambles 
and bring up water in the box. It leaked, as he soon 
discovered. By the time he got back to the truck he 
had only about a pint of the precious liquid. 

Tom must have spent half an hour filling that 
radiator. He made at least twenty trips to the creek 
and back, and his face and arms, even his tough dun¬ 
garee trousers, were scratched and torn. As he strug¬ 
gled up the bank for the last time, a big streamlined 
tractor-trailer that he recognized as Luke Novak’s 
came roaring across the bridge and vanished down 
the road in a cluster of red and green rear-lights. 

A few minutes later Tom climbed to the cab and 
kicked the starter. He was turning the wheel to cut 
back on the concrete when a horn blared harshly 
and brakes squealed behind him. 

66 Watch where yer goin’!” snarled a voice, and a 
big sedan swerved to pass the truck. 

Tom’s headlights flashed on the back of the car 
as it sped away. The license plate, he saw, was so 
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coated with mud that it was illegible. And yet the 
rest of the sedan looked shiny enough. 

“Something funny going on,” he told himself. He 
wished he had had a better look at the man who had 
shouted at him. 

Now that the engine was running cool, the truck 
rolled along smoothly enough. Tom began counting 
the miles and figuring how soon he would be home. 
By five o’clock, he thought, if he had luck. The road 
ahead swept down from a ridge into a deserted tree- 
shadowed valley. As the boy came around a curve 
his lights flashed for a second on a big streamlined 
truck half concealed by roadside bushes. Luke No¬ 
vak’s tractor-trailer, he thought in some surprise. 
Then, as he passed, he saw a sedan standing in front 
of the truck. 

Tom’s foot was halfway to the brake when he 
changed his mind and pushed down on the accelera¬ 
tor. Something sinister about the two dark, silent 
vehicles told him this was no place to stop. Instead 
he drove on as fast as the little truck would travel. 
Five miles down the road, he remembered, there was 
an office of the Highway Patrol. 
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He was thinking hard, as he careened around the 
curves at forty miles an hour. That blonde in the 
diner—why had she been so interested in the where¬ 
abouts of Novak’s helper? And had he imagined it, 
or had he seen her move toward the telephone booth 
behind the door, just as he went out? The first houses 
of a village flashed past and he took his foot off the 
gas. This was where the Patrol office was located. 

A moment later Tom stopped before a small white 
building where a light shone from a front window. 
Hurrying to the door he knocked and was bidden to 
enter. Three uniformed men sat in the neat little 
room. Two of them dozed on benches along the wall, 
hut the sergeant at the desk was very much awake. 

“Berry—Hockmeyer!” he shouted, when Tom had 
panted out his news. The two patrolmen were on their 
feet in a second, standing at attention. 

“There’s a big trailer off the road, five miles up. 
Sedan in front of it. Both dark. Probably a stick-up. 
Berry, take a riot-gun in the side-car.” 

The sergeant turned to Tom as the men went out. 
“Wait a bit, son. I’ll have to ask you a few ques¬ 
tions.” He pulled a pad toward him and started to 
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write. He took the boy’s name, age and address, and 
the exact details of what he had seen. “Now,” he 
went on, “you said the truck was driven by a man 
named Novak?” 

“Yes,” Tom answered. “Big Luke Novak, he’s 
called. He was eating in a diner up the road and I 
heard him bragging to the waitress about his load 
of silk stockings—” 

“What time was that?” the sergeant interrupted 
quickly. “How long before you saw the truck off the 
road?” 

“Oh, I should say an hour. I was stopped at a 
bridge getting water for the radiator when Novak 
passed me. Then a few minutes later, a sedan went 
by. I think it was the same car but I couldn’t be 
sure.” 

“This waitress,” snapped the officer. “A blonde 
with a sort of ‘Come-up-an’-see-me-some-time’ way of 
talking?” 

“That’s the one. Willie Mae, they called her. After 
she heard about the load of stockings she asked Luke 
where his helper was, and he told her he was driving 
alone.” 
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The door opened just then, and a big, uniformed 
youngster with corporal’s chevrons came in. The ser¬ 
geant nodded to him. “Keep the desk, Jacobs,” he 
said, as he rose. “I’m taking a run up the road. 
All right, Ballard, I guess we can let you go along 
now. If you’re needed again, I’ll get in touch with 
you in—where is it? Elmville. I think maybe you’ve 
given us the lead we’ve been looking for.” 

Tom climbed on the truck. Behind him he heard 
the roar of a motor as the sergeant’s car shot away 
up the pike. He was half wishing he had been in¬ 
vited to accompany the policeman when a yawn over¬ 
took him and he remembered the forty miles that 
still lay ahead. Well, there was only one way to 
remedy that. He started the engine and rumbled on 
his way. 
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T OM slept till nearly one o’clock that day. On 
the way to Mr. Carroll’s house to deliver his 
load of coal he bought an afternoon paper. 

He found the headline at last. “Truck Robbers 
Foiled,” it read, and under it was a brief account 
of the attempted hijacking of Luke Novak’s trailer¬ 
load of hosiery. After being stopped by two men 
wearing masks, the trucker had stubbornly refused to 
hand over the key to the rear doors. One of the pair 
had then kept him covered while the other tried to 
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break the heavy padlock. They fled at the approach 
of a police motorcycle and side-car, but the officers 
were unable to pick up their trail in the woods. The 
last paragraph said: “Miss Willie Mae Lutz, a wait¬ 
ress at the ‘Bright Spot,’ a lunch-wagon on the Read¬ 
ing Pike, is being held for further questioning. It is 
thought by Highway Patrol officers that the Lutz girl 
may have been furnishing tips to gangsters who 
prey on the freight trucks.” 

So that was what the sergeant had meant by “the 
lead we’ve been looking for.” 

Tom decided not to go to the mines again that 
evening. By the time football practice was over he 
was aching with weariness and he knew what he 
ought to have was a good night’s sleep. If he waited 
another twenty-four hours he would have a chance 
to do some much-needed work on the truck’s radia¬ 
tor and clean the spark-plugs. 

As nearly as he was able to figure, a three-ton 
load of coal netted him seven or eight dollars over 
his running expenses. If he could average three trips 
a week, plus what he received for coaching, he would 
be clearing at least thirty dollars—pretty good pay, 
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he thought with satisfaction. 

That was the schedule he followed for the next 
few weeks. On his days off he canvassed the town for 
new customers, and succeeded in getting enough or¬ 
ders to keep him going. The fact that such a respected 
citizen as Mr. Carroll was buying from him was a 
big help, he found. And as most of the people he 
sold were families of moderate means, who preferred 
to get coal as they needed it, two or three tons at a 
time, he foresaw a steady business all winter. 

Tom’s acquaintance among the coal truckers wid¬ 
ened rapidly. By the time November brought the first 
freezing weather he was a full-fledged member of 
the fraternity, with dozens of friends on the highway. 
There was much to be learned from their talk. Wait¬ 
ing in line at the colliery or sipping midnight coffee 
in the roadside lunch-rooms, the conversation usually 
got around to trucks. Each man was jealously proud 
of his own machine and delighted in recounting its 
exploits. Likewise the owners were divided into camps 
according to which of the popular-priced makes they 
drove. 

For the most part the arguments between these 
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groups were confined to good-natured kidding, but 
once or twice Tom saw them settled with bare fists. 
Ford men—Dodge men—Chevrolet men—the clan 
lines were sharply drawn. Sometimes the discussion 
turned to hill-climbing, sometimes to fuel economy 
or long life, but no owner of one make ever had a 
good word for the others. 

Listening to these arguments, and watching the 
performance of hundreds of trucks, Tom formed his 
own opinion. He decided that all the newer models 
were good. If one appeared to have an edge in power 
or stamina, another might be easier on tires or show 
better gas-mileage. 

What really impressed him was the fact that any 
one of these up-to-date trucks represented a tremen¬ 
dous advance over his own Model-A. They could 
haul from two to three times as big a load, at higher 
speeds, and they burned hardly any more fuel. It 
gave him something to think about when he reckoned 
up the profit some of the drivers must be making. 

Of course they took risks for their money. One 
Saturday noon, about the first of November, when 
Tom was waiting for his load at Lone Oak, he got 
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into conversation with another Jersey coal-jockey 
hardly older than himself. Joe Dugan was the boy’s 
name, and he came from Palmyra, down along the 
Delaware. 

“That’s some wagon you’ve got,” Tom told the 
young Irishman admiringly. It was a ’36 V-8, with 
a 157-inch wheelbase and dummy rear-wheels. The 
body was long and broad, twice the size of the Model- 
A’s. 

“How many tons do you haul?” Tom asked. 

“Ten, mostly. Sometimes twelve. She’ll pull twelve 
good enough, but I have to watch out for state cops 
when they’re checking up on weights. If they slap a 
forty-dollar fine on you it kills all the profit for a 
couple of trips. I generally carry enough money with 
me to buy coal and take care of a fine besides.” 

He pulled a roll of bills out of his pocket. “A 
hundred an’ ten bucks!” he grinned. “An’, boy! Did 
I come near losin’ it this mornin’! You know that 
long hill with the bridge at the foot of it, over on 
the Easton pike? I was cornin’ over that road ’round 
seven this mornin’. Had to make a stop in Bethle¬ 
hem so I started early. Well, just as I came steamin' 
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down that brick hill a car backed out right across 
the end of the bridge. Two guys with rifles jumped 
out and yelled for me to stop. There was about eight 
feet over at the left, between the bridge rail an’ the 
car’s bumper. I started to put on the old booster 
brakes. Then I thought about the money and got 
mad. Instead of slowing, I stepped on her—hit fifty 
before I got to the bridge an’ steered straight for 
that narrow place they’d left. I bet I scraped paint 
on both sides, but believe me, they tumbled out o’ 
the way!” 

“Didn’t they shoot?” Tom asked. 

I heard one shot,” Dugan nodded, “but it missed. 
Probably aimed at a tire. I just kept goin’ lickety- 
split, an’ seven or eight miles further up I stopped 
to call the police. I doubt if they catch ’em, though. 
A couple o’ smooth-dressed young city gangsters, they 
looked like. They know how coal-cowboys have to 
carry a roll, an’ they probably decided it would be 
easy pickin’.” 

Whew! ’ said Tom. “I thought coal-hauling was 
one job where you didn’t have to worry about hi¬ 
jackers. I never figured on their holding us up for 
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cash.” 

“Well,” the Irish boy grinned, “it happens once 
in a while, but they haven’t scared many truckers ofi 
the road. Last year a couple o’ guys stuck up a driver 
like that an’ three other trucks come along while they 
were at it. The boys took their guns away an’ beat the 
livin’ daylights out of ’em with coal-scoops.” 

Tom laughed. “I doubt if I’ll be bothered, any¬ 
how,” he said. “I only carry fifteen or twenty dollars. 
That pays for all the coal this little bus can haul.” 

“Gee!” remarked young Dugan pityingly. “I 
wouldn’t even drive up here for a three-ton load. 
Now with a truck like mine you could he makin’ 
around twenty bucks every trip. I own plenty o’ 
swell duds an’ I’ve got a classy dame. I bought a 
roadster last summer, an’ spent two weeks at Atlantic 
City. You oughta wake up to yourself, kid!” 

Tom swallowed the advice and went back to his 
cab. The other boy’s ideas of what to do with money 
left him cold, but he knew that his argument was 
sound, nevertheless. If he wanted to get ahead in 
this game he must have a bigger truck. And that was 
the goal he had set himself. By doing without new 
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clothes—sodas—even the occasional movies he had 
once enjoyed—he was putting cash in the bank every 
week. Sometimes it was as much as fifteen or twenty 
dollars, after taking out the money for food and rent. 
Often it might be less, for there were minor repairs 
and parts to buy for the Model-A. But if he could 
keep up his average for another two months—well, 
he meant to own a new truck by the first of the year! 
• • • 

There came a wet, cold night in the middle of 
November when Tom clumped into the kitchen in 
his muddy football shoes and wished for the moment 
that he was in some other line of work. He was stiff, 
soaked, chilled to the marrow, and the cozy warmth 
of the house seemed far better than a trip to the 
mines. 

He had been playing that afternoon in the scrub 
backfield, trying to give some helpful opposition to 
an increasingly formidable varsity attack. The team 
had started the season spottily with a walkover victory 
followed by two defeats. Buckling down to work they 
had won the next three games, gaining power with 
every week, and now they were coming up to the 
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last two contests on the schedule. If they could beat 
Burlington and follow with a victory over Mt. Holly 
in their traditional Thanksgiving Day game, it would 
be called a successful season. 

Tom had done a good job teaching blocking to the 
ends and backs. The interference had reached a stage 
now where only his presence on the scrub kept the 
big team from slaughtering them in practice. And 
he found that breaking up plays single-handed was 
pretty strenuous exercise. 

Tonight, much as he yearned for a hot bath and 
bed, he had the long drive to the mines ahead of 
him. The temperature had hung in the low forties 
all day and the rain blew in bitter slants out of the 
northeast. He would never have picked such a night 
for a trip, but coal orders were piling up fast and 
he had to maintain his schedule or lose customers. 

He bathed sketchily, changed to dry clothes, and 
started as soon as he had eaten supper. Over on the 
Pennsylvania side the rain-swept roads were empty 
except for trucks like his own, a few freight-line 
haulers, and now and then a belated car. Tom wished 
he had invited Dink Chester to ride with him. Corn- 
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pany in the cab would have helped relieve the lone¬ 
someness and the strain of driving. 

The farther he went, the colder it seemed to grow. 
Br-r-r-r! It must be close to freezing. He watched 
the windshield for signs of forming ice but the wiper 
still droned monotonously back and forth. Driving 
cautiously he checked off each village and cross¬ 
roads that he passed. Well as he knew the road, 
none of his familiar landmarks looked the same in 
the rain-drenched welter of darkness, and he was con¬ 
stantly afraid of missing the way. 

It was some time past midnight when he found the 
steep little road that led to Lone Oak, and pushed 
up it, grateful to reach his journey’s end. 

Two or three trucks were there ahead of him. He 
joined the other drivers in the little colliery office 
where they stood thawing out around the glowing, 
pot-bellied stove. Among them was his old friend, 
the Scotchman. 

“Think it’s going to snow, Mac?” the boy asked, 
rubbing his numbed hands in the welcome warmth. 

“Aye, it wouldna surprise me,” the older man 
nodded with gloomy satisfaction. “Snaw, ice or sleet 
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we 11 hae a muckle trouble wi’ all of ’em, now 
winter s here. He sucked dourly at his blackened 
briar pipe. “Ah, weel,” he sighed, “I’d best be loadin’ 
my coal.” 

One by one the drivers went to the chutes. Tom 
waited till he was thoroughly warmed and then 
stepped out. The rain had ceased falling and the 
wind had gone down, but the damp chill of the night 
was as uncomfortable as ever. He paid for his ticket 
and got three tons of chestnut coal aboard the truck. 

The time was after one o’clock in the morning 
when he started down the mountain. Half an hour 
later, when the road made a dip toward the river, 
the beam from his headlamps struck a wavering wall 
of gray, and before he knew it he was groping along 
through thick, blank fog. Hastily he put his foot on 
the brake and dimmed his lights. As the glare dimin¬ 
ished he could just make out the hazy line of the 
roadside ditch. He crept forward at a bare ten miles 
an hour. 

The fog lasted until the road took a turn upward, 
away from the water. On the higher ground it thinned 
out so that he was able to drive at something like 
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normal speed. But now a new danger threatened. 
The night had grown colder, and ice was forming in 
a thin film on the highway. Several times he felt the 
rear wheels slipping treacherously off the crown, and 
again he had to cut down to a cautious crawl. 

Now the miles seemed to stretch out endlessly. 
Hour after hour he fought ice or fog—sometimes 
both of them at once. Still he refused to pull off the 
road and wait for daylight. As long as there was 
no other traffic to bother him, he thought he might 
as well make what progress he could. 

Twenty miles or more below Reading there was 
a detour where Tom had to leave the concrete and 
take a narrow, high-crowned, twisting road that fol¬ 
lowed the valley of a small creek. He had been wor¬ 
rying about that place—thinking that if he could 
once get past it, the rest of the trip would be com¬ 
paratively easy. Now his lights picked up the detour 
sign. He swung to the right and began a slow descent 
into the fog-bank that hung along the stream. 

It was nervous work. Somewhere near, at the foot 
of the slope, he remembered there was a sharp curve 
to the left, but in the blanket of fog it would be hard 
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to see. He leaned out, peering tensely past the misted 
windshield. And just as he did so the bellowing blast 
of an air-horn shattered the night right ahead. In 
another instant he saw a blurred glimmer of lights— 
something bright and monstrous like a moving hotel, 
lurching around the turn directly in his path. 

There was no time to think or even to pray. Tom 
jerked the wheel to the right and felt the truck sway 
crazily as it skidded off the icy crest of the road. 
An interstate bus roared past, missing him by inches, 
but in the same second the rear wheels of the truck 
dropped into the ditch. For a terrifying moment the 
boy was lifted clear of the seat, then flung down with 
a crash against the side of the cab. He scrambled 
upward and found the left-hand door immediately 
above him. Somehow he opened it and crawled out. 

Once on the ground, Tom felt of his arms and legs 
and twisted his body back and forth. He did not 
seem to be hurt except for a crack on the head that 
made him feel a little dizzy. But the truck! He could 
have wept when he saw it lying on its side, the left 
front wheel still spinning in the air, and all his pre¬ 
cious coal dumped along the ditch. 
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F OR perhaps a minute Tom stood there, dazed 
and helpless. Then he realized that there might 
be something he could do. In that misty darkness he 
knew the truck would be hard to see, and his first 
duty was to make sure nobody ran into it. 

Climbing up once more on the overturned chassis 
he reached into the cab and fumbled around till he 
found his flashlight. The engine had stalled when the 
wheels went into the ditch. Now he shut off the igni¬ 
tion but left the lights on. As nearly as he could tell 
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by the dim illumination of the flash, the battery was 
not leaking, and there was no gasoline flowing from 
the carburetor. He saw a few dribbles of oil oozing 
out around the gaskets but there was nothing to be 
done about that. 

Stumbling and slipping on the icy road, he went 
a short distance up the hill and looked down toward 
the truck. At a hundred feet the red blur of the tail- 
light was completely lost to sight. And if a descending 
car should happen to skid on the turn—even a little 
—it would surely crash into the Model-A’s wheels. 
There was nothing for it but to stay where he was and 
give warning as best he could. 

Then he remembered the flare he kept in the truck. 
It was something he had never used, but the law re¬ 
quired that it be carried for just such emergencies as 
this. Hurrying back to the cab he found the tin can 
and opened it with a screwdriver. Then he returned 
to his station on the hill. His first two matches sput¬ 
tered in the wet and went out, but on the third try 
he succeeded in lighting the flare. How long it would 
burn he did not know. Perhaps half an hour. Possibly 
longer. Anyway it could hardly be expected to last 
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till dawn, still three hours away. He huddled into 
his jacket and stood there shivering miserably beside 
the flickering blaze. 

The minutes went by and the chill settled deeper 
into his bones. He shifted from one foot to the other, 
always intent to catch the sound of an approaching 
car. At last he heard a deep, husky rumble off to 
the north. Crouching, with his ear close to the ground, 
he held his breath and listened. It was unmistakable 
now. On the detour and coming closer. He stood up 
nervously, switching on his flash, and stared up the 
hill into the dark. In a moment lights shone, dimly 
haloed by the fog. A huge freight truck was creeping 
down the narrow road. 

“Hey!” yelled Tom at the top of his lungs, and 
he waved the flashlight vigorously back and forth. 
There was a hiss of powerful brakes and the big 
truck eased to a stop. The driver’s helper leaned out 
of the cab. 

“Whassamatter, Buddy?” he asked calmly. 

“My truck’s upset at the foot of the hill,” the boy 
replied. “I didn’t want you to run into it.” 

The driver swore mildly. “As if ice an’ fog wasn^t 
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enough!” he said. “Go on down there with him, Jack, 
an’ see how she lays.” 

As soon as the relief driver got a look at Tom’s 
truck he turned and shouted back. “Okay! Come 
ahead slow!” Then he made a quick survey of the 
level ground on the inside of the curve. “If the boss 
ain’t in too much of a hurry,” he told Tom, “we can 
snake you out o’ there in a couple o’ minutes.” 

The giant freighter stopped abreast of the over¬ 
turned truck. “Get the towline out,” grunted the 
driver. “Maybe this punk’ll do as much fer us some 
time,” he added with a chuckle. 

The helper had been liberal in his estimate of 
time. It took less than a minute to pull the Model-A 
right side up, and another minute to jerk the wheels 
back onto the road. Then, without waiting for the 
boy’s thanks, the haulers were on their way. 

Tom wondered if the truck would still run. He 
pushed down the starter button and the motor began 
chugging as if nothing had happened. But as for the 
coal, he realized that he must wait till morning to do 
any salvaging. In the dark it would be out of the 
question to leave the truck blocking half the road. 
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He pulled across to the frost-bitten grass on the other 
side and curled up in the cab to get some sleep if he 
could. 

The fog was gone when Tom woke at daybreak. 
Cramped and shivering with cold, he started the en¬ 
gine and backed across the road. A little maneuvering 
brought the truck into position by the heap of spilled 
coal. Then he looked around for his shovel. Luckily 
it was not completely buried. A few inches of the 
handle showed above the black pile, and he pulled it 
out and set to work. 

At first he was so stiff that he shoveled awkwardly, 
making slow progress. Then as his muscles warmed 
and loosened he tore into the coal with a sort of 
frenzy. It required an hour of back-breaking work 
to get his load back into the truck, and even then 
there was some scattered coal that he had to leave 
in the ditch. By eight o’clock he was rolling home¬ 
ward once more, tired and hungry but triumphant. 

That trip was only a foretaste of what winter haul¬ 
ing could be like. Tom gained a new respect for the 
truckers who drove those treacherous roads night after 
night in ice and snow and fog. It was no game for 
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weaklings. They risked their necks and earned their 
pay. But instead of being discouraged by his experi¬ 
ence, the boy felt added confidence. He believed he 
was man enough to do what these Poles and Hunkies 
and Italians did, and he was learning more about 
trucking technique with every trip he made. 

The November weather was not all bad. Thanks¬ 
giving Day dawned crisp and cold but cloudless. 
It was a perfect football day, and the annual game 
between Mt. Holly and Elmville, arch-rivals for many 
years, was to be played that morning. 

Tom helped clean up the breakfast dishes. “Well, 
Ma,” he said, “I’ll be back from the game around 
one-thirty. What are you going to have for dinner?” 

His mother smiled, a little sadly. “There’s the 
rest of that pot-roast,” she answered. “I thought I 
could fix it up in one of those stews you like. Not 
much of a Thanksgiving dinner, but there’ll be some 
cranberry sauce, and vegetables, and mince pie—” 
“Wait a sec’,” Tom interrupted with a grin. “I’ve 
got a better idea than that.” He went out to the cold 
shed where he had hidden a big paper parcel the 
night before. In it was a dressed turkey—a tender, 
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young twelve-pound hen that he had taken in trade 
the night before from one of his farmer customers. 

“You might put this in the stew, Ma,” he laughed, 
“—just to sweeten it up a little.” And while she 
still stood speechless with delight, he kissed her and 
departed. 

The high school football field was only a block or 
two from Mike Foster’s filling station, and as Tom 
swung along through the bright November morning, 
he saw a big tobacco company trailer standing by 
one of the gasoline pumps. A tall, lanky figure leaned 
from the cab window. 

“Hiyah, Tommy!” yelled a voice, and a moment 
later he was shaking hands with Hoyt Yancey, the 
young relief driver whose acquaintance he had made 
back in the summer. 

“Well, I’ll be dawg!” grinned the Carolinian. 
“Ain’t seen you in a coon’s age, boy! How’s the little 
ol’ truck?” 

“Going strong,” Tom laughed, and went on to tell 
him about his coal hauling. “Look here, Hoyt,” he 
suggested, “there’s a good football game going to 
start in about ten minutes. Can’t you get your boss to 
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stop off and watch it? This is a holiday, you know.” 

“Yeah—so they tell me. We don’t make much o’ 
Thanksgivin’ down our way, but, gee—I’m always 
glad of an excuse to watch football. Used to play 
down home. Wait a jiff.” 

He ran over to talk to his driver and returned 
radiant. 

“He’s layin’ over in Philly tonight,” the Southern 
boy reported. “I’ll stay here an’ see your game an’ 
take a bus into town later.” 

“Swell!” said Tom. “Then you can come to dinner 
at our house! Ma’s fixing a turkey, and we’ll never 
be able to eat it alone.” 

They found seats in the stand near the forty-yard 
line and watched the big Elmville eleven snap through 
their signal drill. “That’s my team,” Tom told his 
friend with some pride. “If you notice any lousy 
blocking, blame it on me. I helped coach ’em.” 

He had no need to worry. After a sluggish first 
quarter, the rangy Elmville backs began to click, and 
their running attack was something to see. Not even 
the desperate last-period forward-passing of their op¬ 
ponents could check the steam-roller, and the game 
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ended with the home team on top by a 30 to 7 score. 

“Boy, howdy!” Yancey grinned sincerely. “If you 
taught ’em that blockin’. I’d sure hate to be on the 
other side when you were leadin’ the interference!” 

He made an ideal dinner , guest. His compliments 
to Mrs. Ballard’s cooking caused the good lady to 
beam, and he kept them both in a gay mood with 
his tales of the little Piedmont town where he lived 
and the long hauls from the South. He described 
the “trucker’s roosts” on the road—huge, rambling 
eating-places that furnished free bunks and showers 
for as many as two hundred drivers at a time, and 
even had teletype service for communication with 
the big trucking offices. He convulsed them with a 
yarn about a load of Georgia watermelons that cap¬ 
sized on the highway just as it passed a Negro camp¬ 
meeting. He told of ’possum hunts on frosty, moonlit 
nights. And finally he got around to the recent hi¬ 
jackers’ raids on the tobacco trucks. 

“Cigarettes are mighty valuable cargo for what 
they weigh,” he explained. “Some o’ the tractor- 
trailers like that one of ours can haul twenty thousan’ 
dollars’ worth in one load. An’ they’re easy to sell 
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an’ hard to trace after they’ve been stole. Sometimes 
the gang’ll rent an old warehouse right in some city. 
When they hold up a truck, they’ll keep the driver 
an’ helper tied up somewhere fer a couple o’ days, 
an’ drive the truck into the warehouse. Soon as it’s 
unloaded, they take it off on a back road an’ leave 
it. Then their men slide around to a lot o’ pool- 
parlors an’ tap-rooms an’ take orders fer cigarettes— 
at special low prices. An’ inside o’ three days the 
whole shipment is bein’ sold over the counter an’ 
smoked. 

“They’ve had us totin’ guns, the last few months, 
but that don’t seem to be the answer. Some ways it’s 
worse. Two of our guys got shot up six weeks ago, 
when they tried to put up a fight fer their truck. The 
relief driver died, an’ that didn’t make any o’ the 
rest of us happy. Only one good thing come out of it. 
All this cigarette haulin’ is across state lines. So the 
Interstate Commerce Commission got hot an’ called 
in the Federals—the G-Men. They ain’t made much 
noise about it yet but we know they’re workin’. It 
won’t be long now till some o’ these hijack boys git 
lead-poisonin’ or start fer Atlanta in bracelets.” 
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Mrs. Ballard was distressed by this news of war¬ 
fare on the road. “I’m only thankful,” she said with 
vehemence, “that Tom isn’t hauling anything valu¬ 
able. I should think your mother would be worried 
sick every time you started on a trip.” 

“I reckon she would, ma’am,” Yancey replied 
gently. “Only—you see I ain’t got any mother.” 

“Oh—r ’m ever so sorry. I hope you’ll stop here 
as often as you can, and have a meal with us. Maybe 
I can do some mending for you—darn socks or sew 
on buttons. I’d like you to feel that this is your 
home whenever you’re in the North.” 

The Carolina boy was touched by her sincerity. 
“I don’t know how to thank you-all,” he told her 
huskily when he was leaving. “It’s been a mighty 
nice Thanksgivin’—best I ever had, I reckon!” 


The Elmville students, jubilant over beating their 
old rivals, hastily arranged for a Victory Dance to 
be held that Saturday night. Tom asked Linda Car- 
roll to go with him, and they walked to the high 
school gym together through the winter dark. The 
dance was a gay affair, with cheers for the coach, 
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the captain and each member of the team. As the 
end of the list was reached, Jonesey, the rangy half¬ 
back, jumped on a chair. “Let’s have a long yell for 
Tommy Ballard!” he bellowed. “A long one for ol’ 
T-Model Tommy!” 

They roared out the cheer and called on Tom for 
a speech. When he found he couldn’t get out of it 
he stood up, tall and quiet, and waited for the up¬ 
roar to subside. He knew what he wanted to say and 
said it in a few words, without awkwardness. He 
described the green squad he had seen in September, 
the willingness with which the boys had worked, the 
final development of team spirit and aggressiveness. 
“There wasn’t a star in the outfit when it started,” 
he said. “You don’t need stars to make a good foot¬ 
ball team. As long as the boys are willing to learn 
and willing to fight—as long as they’d rather see 
the school win than see their own names in headlines 
—nobody has to worry about Elmville’s record.” 

On the way home Linda told him, as she had told 
him before, that she was proud of him. “And you’re 
making a success of the coal-trucking,” she said. 
“That’s what pleases me.” 
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“It won’t be very much of a success,” Tom an¬ 
swered, “until I can get a bigger truck. Then I hope 
to go places.” 

Linda was thoughtful. “Could you spare a day to 
haul something besides coal?” she asked. “I heard 
Dad’s friend Mr. Henley say he thought he’d get 
some mushroom soil put on his lawn. You remember, 
the man who built the new house at Fairview Terrace? 
You hauled some sod for him. Well, I was thinking— 
mushroom soil can’t be very expensive and they pay 
five dollars a ton for it, spread on the ground.” 

Tom made some inquiries about mushroom soil 
the next day after church. Mike Foster was able to 
give him the name of one of the big mushroom grow¬ 
ers near Kennett Square, in Pennsylvania, who sold 
the used soil for fifty cents a ton. And that evening 
the boy called on Mr. Henley and arranged to deliver 
six tons by the middle of the week. Once again he 
had his loyal friend Linda to thank for a profitable 
order. 

Kennett Square was only fifty miles away, and if 
he started early he might be able to haul both loads 
in one day. Unloading and spreading the crumbly 
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black stuff took time, he found. It was after four 
when he finished with the first load, but he decided 
he could still drive back to Pennsylvania and get the 
second. Stopping at home for a few minutes, he gob¬ 
bled a hasty sandwich, drank a glass of milk and 
was on his way. 

The long, low shapes of the mushroom-houses, 
windowless and gray in the starlight, lined the hill¬ 
sides along the road as Tom neared his destination. 
Two huge trucks were taking on boxes of tender 
white buttons for the New York market. This quiet 
place, deep in the rolling hills of Chester County, 
was the center of a big business. Daily the growers 
of the district shipped thousands of dollars’ worth 
of mushrooms to metropolitan tables all over the 
East. 

The boy wheeled his truck in at a whitewashed 
gate, found the foreman at his supper, and got per¬ 
mission to load. An hour’s shoveling and he had 
his three tons of rich soil in the truck, weighed and 
paid for. With luck he would be home by bedtime. 

He had just swung into the highway that led up 
from Baltimore and Conowingo, when a tractor-trailer 
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rumbled up behind him and went past at forty miles 
an hour. It had a high-sided body, the load covered 
with a lashed tarpaulin. The tail-lights were still in 
sight a mile farther on, when the road dipped toward 
a railroad underpass. Tom, coming fast on the level 
concrete, saw the big trailer’s stop-lights wink as the 
driver slowed, and he put on his own brakes. It was 
one of those sharp-angled underpasses, where a truck 
has to come almost to a stop to avoid taking more 
than half the road. Staring ahead, as the trailer crept 
under the trestle, the boy stiffened suddenly and 
gripped the wheel. He thought he had seen something 
dark drop from the broad steel girder and land on 
top of the load. 
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T OM looked in the rear-view mirror but saw no 
lights behind him. If it was a man and not just 
a moving shadow that had dropped on the truck 
ahead, there ought to be a following car. He had 
heard of clip-thieves and the way they worked. One 
man would get aboard a moving truck, cut the tarp 
if there was one, and toss the load piece by piece 
into the ditch for his confederates to pick up. 

The boy thought of overtaking the big trailer and 
warning the driver, but already it had picked up 
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speed on the straight road and was pulling away from 
him. He stepped on the gas, trying to keep in sight 
of the twinkling red tail-lights. Half a mile beyond 
the underpass he had to swerve sharply to the left 
to avoid hitting what looked like a body at the edge 
of the highway. A moment later he saw another long 
shape lying in the road. He jammed on the brakes and 
pulled up beside it. A bolt of silk cloth! 

When no lights had appeared behind him he had 
begun to think the man who jumped on the truck 
might be only a hobo hooking a ride. Now he knew 
he was dealing with a clip-gang, often more danger¬ 
ous than the hijackers themselves. 

He drove as fast as the truck would go, watching 
the road ahead for a house or a dog-wagon and 
keeping one eye on the empty highway behind him. 
A glimmer of lights appeared on the right. A filling 
station! He slid to a squealing stop in front of the 
little house and raced for the door. 

“Got a telephone?” he asked the sleepy attendant, 
and when it was pointed out to him he jiggled the 
hook feverishly. “Get me the nearest State Police 
office!” he panted into the transmitter. “Five cents? 
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Okay—here it comes . . . State Police? This is a 
gas station on Route One, about five miles east of 
Kennett Square. A silk-truck just went by toward 
Philly with a clip-thief working on her load . . . 
No, the pick-up car hasn’t passed yet . . . I’ll wait 
here . . . My name? Tom Ballard—Elmville, New 
Jersey . . . You know the place I’m calling from? 
It’s—wait a second—Freeman’s filling station. The 
trailer job must be about a mile east of here by 
now.” 

He hung up and went back to his truck, where the 
attendant, very much awake at last, began asking ex¬ 
cited questions. 

“Listen,” said Tom. “You heard what I told the 
police. It’s clippers, and their pick-up car may be 
along any time now. We’ve got to act like we didn t 
know anything. I’ll put the truck here by the pump, 
and you pretend you’re filling the tank or checking 
the oil.” 

A minute went by. Two minutes. Then there came 
the sound of a powerful motorcycle speeding down 
the road from the east. It swerved in on the gas 
station apron and the gray-coated corporal astride 
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the saddle snapped out a question. 

“Ballard? Has that follow-up car passed here 
yet?” 

“Not yet,” said Tom. “But there’s some silk in the 
road a little way back. Maybe we could get ’em when 
they stop for it.” 

The officer eyed him hard for a moment. “I guess 
you’re okay, kid,” he said. “Get in an’ show me.” 

Tom scrambled into the empty side-car and they 
went away with a deafening roar. It took only a few 
seconds of that seventy-mile speed to bring them close 
to the last bundle Tom had seen. “There!” he pointed, 
and the corporal put on the brake. They circled 
swiftly back to the bolt of silk and the policeman cast 
a quick glance about. 

“There’s cover in those bushes,” he said. “Jump 
out and we’ll run this bathtub out o’ sight.” 

In another moment the motorcycle was concealed 
in a clump of alders and the two crouched beside it, 
peering out through the branches. 

“Did you see anything of the fellow on the truck?” 
Tom whispered. 

“Yeah, they got him within a minute alter you 
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phoned. Watch out, now, I think I hear ’em coming. 
You stay hid. I’ll handle this.” 

Tom heard the purr of a quiet motor and saw a 
single yellow eye approaching. The clip-thieves were 
running without headlights, using an amber spot to 
locate their booty. 

In the next ten seconds things happened so fast 
that Tom afterward had only a blurred recollection 
of their sequence. As the clippers’ sedan slowed to a 
stop beside the bolt of cloth, the gray-clad trooper 
went into action. Two quick strides took him close to 
the car. One man had already jumped out to pick up 
the bundle, and how many more remained inside Tom 
could not see. 

“Get ’em up, you guys!” barked the corporal. 
“Get ’em up and step out here.” 

The man in the road jerked erect and found him¬ 
self staring into the muzzle of a service automatic. 
He put his hands above his head. At the same instant 
there was a clash of gears, a roar, and the car shot 
forward. A spurt of flame came from the rear door. 
The policeman staggered, then fired twice at the flee¬ 
ing sedan. And Tom went out of the alders with a 
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rush. As the corporal turned to shoot after the car, 
the boy had seen the pick-up man’s arms drop. The 
thug was poised to spring when Tom’s flying tackle 
caught him in the side. A hundred and seventy pounds 
of hard-trained football brawn smashed him to the 
concrete with jarring force. 

Before his victim found breath to struggle, Tom 
felt of his clothes and located the gun in his armpit 
holster. Roughly he pulled it out and stood over the 
cowering gangster. The policeman had slumped down 
on the gravel at the edge of the highway. 

They got me in the leg,” he groaned through 
gritted teeth. “Keep that rat covered an’ bring him 
here where I can watch him. Then see if you can hail 
somebody to give us a lift.” 

Headlights approached from the westward and 
Tom signaled to the oncoming car. It was only when 
the driver put on speed and dashed by that he real¬ 
ized he had been waving the thug’s automatic. 

“Put the gat away an’ try again,” growled the cor¬ 
poral. “He thought it was a stick-up.” 

The next vehicle to come by was a farm truck 
loaded with produce. It pulled up in response to 
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Tom’s hail, and soon the three of them were jammed 
into the cab with the driver. The policeman sat on 
the outside with his injured right leg hanging, and 
gave curt orders to the frightened farmhand behind 
the wheel. They passed the gas station where Tom’s 
truck was still standing, and a short distance farther 
on turned to the left on a side road which brought 
them to the State Police Substation. Two more officers 
appeared. The wounded corporal was helped down 
and Tom and the prisoner went into the brightly 
lighted office. For the first time the boy got a good 
look at his captive’s face. A thin, small fellow with 
colorless eyebrows and lashes. Where had he seen him 
before? Now he had it! In the truck with “Hooch” 
Lazzo, the night of the hijacking on Route 38! 

“Well, Whitie,” one of the policemen was saying 
as he handcuffed the prisoner. “Goin’ in for the clip 
racket now, are you? We’ll see you get a nice long 
stretch in stir for this.” 

“Aw listen, copper,” whined the albino. “You 
ain’t got nothin’ on me. I seen this thing in the road 
an’ just got out to look what it was—” 

“Yeah—and your pals shot an officer. Nice goin’, 
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Whitie, but it won’t work. We’ve got you right—you 
and the mug that was clippin’ the truck. Now don’t 
talk any more or I’ll be tempted to bust all your 
teeth.” 

The sergeant in charge of the station detailed two 
men to rush the wounded corporal to a hospital and 
deposit Whitie in Media jail. Then he turned his 
attention to Tom. “You’re a pretty rugged young¬ 
ster,” he remarked. “Know how to handle yourself, 
and you can keep your head in an emergency. We 
could use a lad like you on the force. If you ever 
want a good steady job, come to me and I’ll recom¬ 
mend you for the police school up at Hershey.” 

“That’s mighty nice of you,” Tom stammered, 
“but—I guess I’ll stick to trucking till I prove I can 
make a go of it.” 

“Well, good luck,” grinned the sergeant. “We’re 
obliged for the help you gave us tonight. Corporal 
Donovan says you probably saved his life.” 

A patrolman gave the boy a lift back to the gas 
station, and ten minutes later he was rolling Jersey- 
ward with his load of mushroom soil. 
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When Tom made his deposit at the bank that week, 
he felt a glow of pride. For the first time in his 
business career he had a balance of $250! True, 
there were rent and living expenses to come out of 
it, but even so he had a real fund of working capital. 

Jeff Hines, the young teller at the bank, was cor¬ 
dial about it. “Glad to see you getting ahead, Bal¬ 
lard,” he nodded, as he entered the new deposit in 
the book. “Plan to do any expanding?” 

“I don’t want to rush things,” Tom answered. “But 
as soon as I have a few more customers I’d sort of 
like to get a bigger truck. There’d be more profit in 
hauling if I could load six or eight tons instead of 
three.” 

“Right,” said the teller. “Remember your credit’s 
good here if you want any help. I was talking to the 
cashier about you the other day. We’re always in¬ 
terested in a growing business.” 

Tom was naturally flattered by the offer but he 
didn’t let it turn his head. He had decided that he 
wouldn’t buy a truck until he had enough orders in 
sight to pay for it. Still, there was no harm in look¬ 
ing around. He went to see two or three dealers in 
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nearby towns and examined their stock of used trucks. 
By now he knew what to look for. Shiny paint didn’t 
interest him, but engines, body-types and tires did. 

Several times he saw jobs that seemed to be just 
what he wanted, hut the price in each case was con¬ 
siderably more than he could afford to pay. Good 
coal trucks were at a premium. It was not until the 
week before Christmas that he found what he had 
been searching for. 

Coming down with a load of coal one afternoon, he 
had crossed the bridge and was driving through one 
of the river towns when his eye fell on a truck chassis 
in a dealer’s used-car lot. He slapped on the brakes 
and went in. What he had seen was a 1935 Ford V-8 
with a cab but no body. It had a long wheelbase— 
157 inches—and big, rugged, dual tires on the rear. 
In the cab and under the hood everything was ship¬ 
shape. There was a booster brake. The mileage on 
the speedometer was a little over 18,000. 

“Where’s the body to that flivver truck out there?” 
he asked one of the service men at the garage. 

“That’s the way it was traded in,” the mechanic 
replied. “Just the chassis. Ain’t a bad job, though. 
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Maybe that engine can’t pull!” 

“Not much good to me without a body,” Tom 
grunted. “How much you asking for her?” 

“Wait a minute an’ I’ll find out.” The man went 
in for a word with his boss. “Four-twenty-five,” he 
reported, when he returned. 

Tom nodded casually. “I may be back to look 
her over,” he said, and departed. Actually, as he 
drove away, he was excited. The figure he had set in 
his mind was five hundred dollars. And while it 
would cost at least seventy-five to build a new body, 
he knew where there was an old one that might do 
for his purpose. For months he had seen it sitting 
on some empty barrels beside a farm-house that he 
often passed! There was a home-made sign on it— 
“for sale cheap.” 

While Tom was helping his mother with the sup¬ 
per dishes that evening a small boy came to the 
kitchen door. “Telephone for you, Mr. Ballard,” he 
announced, and Tom hastened to the little store on 
the corner. One thing he would do, he thought, was 
to have a ’phone put in as soon as he was making 
more money. 
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“Tom Ballard?” came the voice over the wire. 
“This is Jeff Hines, from the bank. I’m on the prop¬ 
erty committee at our church and we’re in the market 
for some coal. How much could you save us on forty 
tons of good buckwheat?” 

Tom gasped. Forty tons! He tried to make his 
voice steady. “I can sell it to you for eight dollars 
a ton,” he said. “In all, that’s about eighty dollars 
less than you’d pay at the local yards. But I’d need 
cash as soon as it’s all delivered.” 

“We could take care of that. I suppose you’d give 
us the regular cash discount—two per cent, ten 
days?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. 

“Good. I’ll have to talk to the rest of the com¬ 
mittee, but you can count on a formal order in a day 
or so.” 

Tom went home walking on air. Big sales like that 
were what he needed. Why shouldn’t he try some of 
the other churches in town—his own, for instance. 
He knew the minister and the sexton well, and he had 
a speaking acquaintance with many other influential 
church people. 
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Putting these day-dreams into effect was another 
matter, he found. The churches which were in good 
financial condition had laid in their full supplies 
of coal in the summer and fall. Two of the wealthier 
ones were heated by oil. Only one small, struggling 
congregation was anxious to get coal, and Tom had 
grave doubts of the church’s ability to pay for it. 
Disillusioned, he was on his way home when another 
possible lead occurred to him. Tacked to a tree he 
saw a poster announcing a Christmas Dance at the 
Country Club. 

For the past two or three years he knew the club 
had been facing an operating deficit and having dif¬ 
ficulty holding its membership. Lately a reorganiza¬ 
tion had taken place. A more economical manage¬ 
ment was in force, Tom had heard, and the club was 
running on a cash basis. 

That night he put on his good clothes and called 
at the Carrolls’. Linda was out, but her father gave 
him a cordial welcome. 

“You’re a pretty active member of the Country 
Club, aren’t you, Mr. Carroll?” Tom asked, when he 
was settled in a chair in the library. 
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“Why, yes,” the older man replied. “I’m on the 
House Committee. Are you thinking of joining?” 

Tom laughed. “Not for a few years yet, I guess,” 
he answered. “But I wondered how the club is fixed 
for coal.” 

“By George! Coal, eh? I heard the steward saying 
they were about out of coal just the other day. Wait 
a jiffy and I’ll call him up.” 

When he returned he was smiling. “You’re in luck, 
Tom,” he said. “We’ll need about thirty tons of buck¬ 
wheat to finish the winter. The steward was getting 
ready to place the order somewhere else, but I told 
him about the service you gave me. If you can get 
five or six tons in right away, we’ll let you have till 
the end of January to deliver the rest.” 

With his two big orders for a back-log, Tom saw 
no reason for waiting any longer. Early in the morn¬ 
ing he went to look at the old truck body in the 
farmer’s yard. Most of the paint was gone and some 
of the iron braces had loosened but the planking felt 
sound and heavy. It was long and wide enough to 
hold all the coal the V-8 engine could pull, and it 
had solid sides, three feet high. 
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“It needs a few repairs,” Tom told the owner, “but 
if I can get the truck chassis I want, I might take it 
off your hands. How much will you sell for?” 

The farmer scratched his chin. “I was askin’ fifty 
dollars,” he said, “but it’s been here quite a spell 
with no offers. I might come down a mite.” 

“I’m going to dicker for the truck now,” said 
Tom. “If I can buy it. I’ll give you thirty for the 
body. Is it a deal?” 

“Yeah,” the man agreed finally. “I’ll take thirty if 
it’s in cash.” 

At four o’clock that afternoon Tom drove trium¬ 
phantly back to the farm. He was behind the wheel 
of the V-8 truck and Dink Chester was riding with 
him. 

“You’ve certainly got a sweet bus here,” Dink 
told him. “How’d you manage it?” 

“Well, the Model-A was all paid for and I stuck 
out for $200 on that. She was worth it, too. Make 
a good truck for some farmer. I put in another hun¬ 
dred in cash, so the payments won’t be but around 
$12.50 a month. I’ll get the blacksmith to do a little 
work on this body—maybe ten dollars’ worth. That 
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brings the price of the whole job to about $465. 
By the time I’ve bought the new tags and everything, 
the switch to a bigger truck will cost me close to 
three hundred. But I’ve got that much in profits wait¬ 
ing for me right now.” 

“Gosh!” murmured Dink. “It was just last spring 
I was helpin’ you fix up the old T-Model. And now— 
well, now look at you!” 
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E LMVILLE still had a blacksmith, for there were 
plenty of horses to be shod on the outlying 
farms. But instead of operating in his old-fashioned 
smithy, the man had mounted a forge on a truck and 
cruised around the countryside, working wherever he 
was needed. Tom was lucky to catch him on an off- 
day. He came to the house next morning and went 
about the job of reinforcing the truck body with 
brace-rods and plates. When this was done he bolted 
it securely on the frame of the chassis, and the whole 
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thing was finished by midafternoon. 

Tom paid the bill and set out at once for the 
mines. A light snow had fallen the night before but 
traffic had already worn most of it off the highways 
and the new truck sped along unhampered. It was a 
thrill to give her the gun on a hill and feel the surge 
of power with which she responded. Tom was ex¬ 
ultant when he looked at his watch in the Lone Oak 
Colliery yards. He had made the trip a full half hour 
faster than ever before. 

“Load her up,” he told the clerk. “I want to see 
if she’ll haul eight tons.” 

The man stepped out and looked at the truck. 
“M-m-m,” he said. “She’ll haul it all right, but you’d 
better take the back roads, goin’ down. Five tons is 
all you can get away with under the law in that rig. 
I heard the weigh-cops were workin’ over on the Potts- 
ville road this mornin’. Hey, Joe”—he called to an¬ 
other coal-jockey—“didn’t you say you got the sign 
today?” 

The driver nodded. “Plenty o’ times. I didn’t run 
into no cops myself, but they’re headed this way all 
right.” 
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Tom knew what they meant by “the sign.” The 
truckers had a simple system of signals to warn each 
other when the police were active. One finger held 
up meant a single motorcycle patrolman on the road 
ahead. Two fingers showed the police were traveling 
in pairs, which usually meant a check-up on lights 
and equipment. An open palm with all four fingers 
together was a warning to hunt cover if you were over¬ 
loaded. It indicated that the patrolmen were stopping 
all trucks and weighing them. 

“I tell you, kid,” said the other driver. “ ’Twouldn’t 
be much of a trick to put a jackass rear on that 
wagon o’ yours. With a pair o’ dummy wheels they’d 
let you haul maybe another two tons.” 

Tom’s spirits were somewhat dashed by this news. 
He knew most of the truckers took chances on over¬ 
loading, but he was in no position to pay a heavy 
fine. Even if he could afford it he didn’t like to think 
of himself as a deliberate law-breaker. 

“I guess I’ll take five tons, then,” he told the clerk. 
He got his coal and his weight voucher and headed 
homeward, his bright lights boring into the dark. 
As he slowed for a turn in the first little town, an 
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empty coal-truck approached. The driver leaned from 
his cab and held up a hand, palm forward, fingers 
together. Then he jerked his thumb backward over 
his shoulder. 

Tom blinked his lights in acknowledgment and 
thought fast. If he kept on down the highway he was 
pretty certain to be stopped and kept waiting till 
his load could be weighed. Maybe he could save time 
if he detoured a few miles. Just beyond the town 
there was a road that led off to the right along ihe 
mountainside, and though he had only a general idea 
where it would take him he decided to try it. 

Ten minutes later he began to have doubts. The 
road grew rougher and narrower. It pitched up and 
down steep little hills and twisted in treacherous 
curves around overhanging rocks. There was more 
snow than he had found on the highway. Occasionally 
he passed the dark mouth of a bootleg coal-shaft or 
saw the glimmer of a lamp in a miner’s shack. But 
there were no villages. No sign-posts to tell him where 
he was going. Even the tracks made by earlier cars 
and trucks seemed to be growing fainter. In another 
few miles he found the truck churning along through 
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a six-inch blanket of unbroken snow. 

Worried now, Tom drove slowly, watching for a 
chance to turn around. A road that nobody traveled 
was no place to get stuck with a truckload of coal 
on a winter’s night. At last he saw what seemed to be 
a widening in the white surface. Coming to a halt he 
discovered it was another road joining the one he was 
on. It bore off sharply to the left, zigzagging down 
the mountain. If he followed it far enough it ought 
to connect with the highway again, somewhere farther 
down the valley. 

The first hundred yards on this new road convinced 
him he might have been wiser to turn back, but there 
was no turning now. The trackless path of white 
went swooping downward with such steepness that the 
truck swerved giddily when he put on the brakes. 
Under the snow he could feel a high-crowned road, 
f ull of pot-holes. It was one of these that saved him 
at the first turn. He could never have made the sharp 
angle if one of the skidding rear wheels had not 
caught momentarily in a depression. 

From that point on he drove at five or six miles 
an hour, straining his eyes for new perils ahead. The 
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nightmare ride lasted for another forty minutes. At 
last he saw an irregular string of lights at the foot 
of the ridge and crept slowly toward them over a 
road that once more showed signs of traffic. He came 
out on the main highway about six miles below the 
place where he had left it. And he had put in nearly 
two hours of nerve-racking driving! 

Hardly had he straightened out on the concrete and 
stepped on the gas, when a cluster of red lights ahead 
warned him to slow down. More than a dozen loaded 
trucks of all sizes were drawn up at the side of the 
road. 

“Pull over in line here, Bud,” said a gray-uni¬ 
formed patrolman. 

Tom parked his truck at the end of the row and 
walked ahead to see what was happening. The police 
had chosen a country hay-and-feed store on the high¬ 
way as their base of operations, and were using the 
loading scale to weigh each truck as it appeared. 
A big tractor-trailer was at the head of the line. It 
was far too long for the fifteen-foot scale platform, 
but the trooper in charge was weighing it in sections, 
one set of wheels at a time. In the light from the head* 
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lamps he added the figures quickly. “Twenty-five 
thousand, three hundred,” he announced. “Your 
limit’s twenty-six. Close, but no cigar. Take it away!” 

The trucks moved up one at a time. Some took 
longer than others, especially if their drivers at¬ 
tempted to argue. One coal-hauler was four tons over¬ 
weight and had to dump his excess cargo beside the 
road before he was even allowed to pay his fine. 

At the end of an hour and a half, Tom found him¬ 
self at the head of the line. Scared and nervous, he 
ground his gears as he started forward onto the plat¬ 
form. 

“Easy, Bud,” grinned the patrolman. “This ain’t 
going to hurt—much.” He leaned over and scanned 
the scale, then walked around the truck, noting the 
make and year, the dual rear wheels and other fac¬ 
tors. 

“You new at this hauling business?” he asked 
Tom. 

“It’s my first winter, and my first trip with this 
truck.” 

“Well, you’re a couple of hundred pounds over. 
Watch it next time, and now get moving.” 
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Tom let in the clutch with a sigh of relief. 
“Thanks,” he answered. “I sure will.” 

It was two o’clock in the morning when he reached 
Elmville. He got six hours of sleep and was out with 
the truck again by nine, delivering his load of buck¬ 
wheat coal at the Country Club. On his next trip he 
would have to start hauling to the church, but before 
going there was something he wanted to try. The 
words of the driver at Lone Oak had suggested an 
idea. 

As soon as he got home he went out to the Model-T, 
which still stood in the back yard, and crawled under 
the body to stare up at the rear assembly. He had 
seen enough home-made dummy rears on other coal 
trucks to know what he had to do. 

From the little old barn behind the house he 
brought his tools—a set of wrenches, hammers, pliers, 
a screw driver and a hack-saw. Then he went to work. 

The first job was to disconnect the drive shaft and 
torque tube at the rear housing. The two radius rods 
were next taken off at the places where they joined 
the axle. Outside of a few tight bolts that were hard 
to start, that much of the job went fairly fast. Bui 
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he came now to a couple of hours of hard, monoto¬ 
nous work—sawing the big rivets at the corners where 
the frame of the Model-T joined the rear cross mem¬ 
ber. It would have been easier with a cold chisel, but 
he had none in his kit. Tired and grimy he went in 
to lunch when the last rivet head dropped. 

In half an hour he was back under the truck again. 
All that remained was to disconnect the brake rods, 
drive out the rivets and jack up the frame. Although 
he had but one jack, he succeeded in raising the truck 
body by putting a carpenter’s horse under the frame 
just forward of the loosened rear, and lifting one 
side at a time. At last he was able to roll the axle, 
with wheels, springs, cross-member and brake drums 
still attached, out from under the truck. 

Exultantly he pushed it into place beneath the tail 
of the big V-8 body—and wondered what to do next. 
As he remembered similar jobs he had seen on other 
trucks, there was some fairly elaborate mechanical 
work involved. If he meant to do it himself he would 
have to simplify operations as much as possible. 
Thoughtfully he went to the barn and got his folding 
rule. For several minutes he was busy taking a series 
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of measurements and jotting them down in the grimy 
little notebook he carried. Then he got in the truck 
and drove to the blacksmith’s. For something under 
a dollar he bought two short lengths of heavy angle- 
iron and four big, rugged U-bolts. On the way home 
he stopped at a neighboring repair shop and bor¬ 
rowed a drill and an acetylene torch. 

With these tools and materials he was ready to 
complete his dummy rear. From a box of odds and 
ends in the barn he took two large bolts and drilled 
holes for them in the ends of the V-8 frame. Then he 
bolted the frame to the cross-member and welded 
the nuts solidly on the bolts with the borrowed torch. 
The pieces of angle-iron were laid across the two 
axles and clamped down with U-bolts so that they 
served to brace the dummy rear in place. 

Tom stood back in the fading daylight of late after¬ 
noon and looked proudly at his handiwork. The 
Model-T truck tires trailed in perfect alignment, a 
few inches behind the inside dual tires of the V-8. 
Only one thing remained to do. Tom backed the truck 
across the street till he felt the dummy wheels ride 
up on the low curb. Bringing a couple of pieces of 
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old tire chain, he bound the axle firmly to the cross* 
member so that the wheels would be held up in that 
position—three inches off the ground. When the truck 
was loaded, the frame would settle and bring the 
springs and tires of the dummy into action. Without 
a load they were up out of the way. 

Weary but satisfied with his day’s labor, Tom 
went to bed early that night. He had set the alarm for 
five-thirty, and at sunrise he was headed north over 
the frosty gray roads. He loaded six full tons at Lone 
Oak before noon and had them in the church base¬ 
ment by supper-time. The dummy rear fulfilled all 
his hopes. 

• • • 

Then began a season of hard, profitable work foi 
the young trucker. Christmas came and went, and 
before the year’s end, winter had gripped the land 
in grim earnest. There were heavy snows, followed 
by weeks of clear, freezing weather. It took a lot of 
coal to keep the houses of Elmville comfortable and 
Tom’s orders continued to pour in. 

During the month of January he made twenty-six 
trips to the mines, averaging six tons of coal to the 
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load. After carefully deducting all his expenses, in¬ 
cluding the payments on the truck, he figured his net 
profit at $270. 

That was the way it looked on paper. Actually, 
the increase in his bank balance came to a little less 
than two hundred. In spite of the understanding he 
had with his customers that all transactions were to 
be strictly cash, he found some of his collections hard 
to make. It was here that his mother proved her 
ability. Tom had installed a telephone early in the 
new year. Mrs. Ballard checked over his accounts 
daily and her voice, friendly and persuasive over 
the wire, brought in many dollars that otherwise 
might never have been paid. 

Meanwhile Tom devoted all his energies to hauling 
coal and keeping the motor tuned up. Six months 
earlier he would have said he knew all about hand¬ 
ling a truck on the road. Now experience had made 
him humble. The longer he kept at it, the more re¬ 
spect he felt for the veteran drivers who had spent 
ten or fifteen years behind the wheel and knew every 
trick of the game. 

He learned to double-clutch on the hills, slipping 
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gears so smoothly that the laboring truck never lost 
momentum. He learned the feel of snow and ice on 
the highway, and how to gauge the bank of a curve. 
He tried to pattern his driving on that of the cagey 
old-timers, who rolled cautiously on their way while 
the reckless “cowboy” truckers turned upside down 
in the ditch. 

February storms slowed him up but with the com¬ 
ing of open weather in March he set out to surpass 
his January record. Once or twice he made two trips 
in a day, starting before daybreak and finishing at 
midnight. That took too much out of him to make it 
pay, but he wound up the month with twenty-nine 
loads to his credit. 

“Tom”—his mother said to him that last night in 
March when he slumped into a chair at the supper- 
table—“Tom, I want you to go over there and look 
in the mirror.” 

“What for?” the boy answered her wearily. 

“You’ll see. Just look at yourself.” 

He rose with a sigh and stared at his reflection. 
What he saw was a gaunt, lined face with a stubble 
of beard peeping through the grime of coal-dust. 
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Tired eyes, deep-sunk in dark hollows looked back 
at him strangely, but there was a twitch of humor 
around the drawn lips. 

“Golly!” he said. “A pretty grim-looking guy, isn’t 
he?” 

His mother put her hands on his shoulders. “I’ve 
been worried about you, Tommy,” she smiled. 
“You’ve driven yourself too hard this winter. If 
you don’t let down you’ll be flat on your back in bed 
one of these days.” 

The boy laughed and gave her a hug. “I guess 
you’re right, Ma,” he said. “I hadn’t taken time to 
look at myself for a couple of weeks. All I was think¬ 
ing about was getting five hundred dollars in the 
bank. Well, it’s there at last, and I’m ready for a 
vacation.” He stretched luxuriously and grinned. 
“Right after supper I’m going to bed, and how I’m 
going to sleep! If you don’t call me till dinner-time 
it’ll be all right with me, but I warn you—I’ll have 
an appetite like a horse when I do wake up!” 
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XIII 

T OM squared his shoulders and filled his lungs 
with the air of the spring morning. It was one 
of those early April days when the lawns grow green 
between dawn and dark and the elm and maple leaves 
burst out of their buds like popping corn. And Tom 
was walking up Main Street. 

He grinned good morning to friends along the way. 
There was liking and respect in the greetings that 
the local businessmen gave him. The energetic little 
Italian, arranging his oranges in front of the fruit- 
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store—the druggist, oiling the hinge of his awning— 
the real-estate agent, putting a list of properties for 
sale or rent in the window—each one hailed the boy 
as an equal. Elmville was a commuters’ suburb, but 
the part of it that earned a living on Main Street 
liked to see a home-town youngster make good. 

Tom turned in at the door of a small store-building 
opposite the bank. It was fitted up with a couple of 
desks behind a railing and benches along the wall 
in front. The neat sign on the window read “Works 
Progress Administration.” There were half a dozen 
men and women waiting patiently on the benches and 
Tom sat down to take his turn. One by one he heard 
them tell their stories to the director in charge. Some 
whined and complained. Others grinned over their 
misfortunes. The boy wondered how it would feel to 
be there begging for a pick-and-shovel job. 

The man ahead of him went grumbling out at 
last and he was standing at the rail. 

“Name, please,” said the official, shoving a blank 
toward him. 

“I’m Tom Ballard—but I wasn’t looking for work. 
I wanted to find out about a trucking contract for the 
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“Oh.” The director gave him a brief smile. “Glad 
to talk to somebody who isn’t hungry. Yes, we’ll be 
starting work on that road job next week, but I can’t 
tell you much about the hauling end of it. That’s 
handled in Trenton. Here—I’ll give you a note to 
the office up there. Being a local man you ought to 
stand a pretty good chance.” 

Tom thanked him, folded the paper and put it in 
his pocket. The words “local man” had a pleasant, 
grown-up sound and he smiled to himself as he 
stepped out into the sunshine. He was halfway across 
the street when a big roadster purred up to the curb 
in front of the bank. 

“Well, well—if it isn’t T-Model Tommy,” said an 
amused voice. 

Tom looked up. “Hello, Bruce,” he answered. 
“Didn’t know you were home. What is it—Easter 
vacation?” 

Neal nodded and looked him up and down with a 
speculative eye. “Didn’t I see you coming out of the 
WPA office?” he asked politely. “No bad luck, I 
hope. Has the venerable flivver quit running at last?” 
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Tom felt a flush of resentment creeping up under 
his skin. 66 Yep,” he replied briefly. Let the rich boy 
think what he liked. He wouldn’t trouble to enlighten 
him. 

“That’s really too bad.” Neal sounded almost sin¬ 
cere. “Well, Tommy, I’m sure you’ll make a good, 
earnest WPA worker. No leaning on shovels and 
swapping yarns for you!” 

He climbed lazily out of the car and strolled to¬ 
ward the bank entrance. “Got to cash the Old Man’s 
check for my month’s allowance,” he explained with 
a patronizing grin. “So long, kid. Don’t take any 
wooden WPA money!” 

Boiling inwardly, Tom went up the stairs to Dan 
Page’s office. 

“What’s wrong, young feller-me-lad?” the lanky 
attorney laughed, when he saw Tom’s scowl. 

“Nothing much. Just trying to hold myself in and 
keep from busting Bruce Neal on the jaw. He gets in 
my hair.” 

Page nodded. “I can’t blame you much, but re¬ 
member—he hasn’t had the advantages you have. 
Bruce was in my scout troop for a while, you know. 
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I discovered he wasn’t a bad sort under that snooty 
manner he puts on. Actually I shouldn’t wonder if he 
envied you your independence.” 

“Okay,” Tom grinned, “I’ll forget about him. I 
came to ask your advice. I’ve worked hard this winter 
and got a little stake ahead. Now it’s a case of either 
playing safe and just making a living—or taking a 
chance. If I want it I think I can get a hauling con¬ 
tract on WPA road work. That means buying a dump- 
truck and hiring a boy to drive it, because I want to 
keep on with coal and produce. I can turn in the ’35 
and a couple of hundred dollars and make the down 
payment on two brand-new wagons. One would be a 
big job—long wheelbase, for coal and bulky loads. 
For the other I thought I’d get a short-coupled dump- 
truck. Then when the WPA work is over in the fall 
I could sell the dump body and get a trailer to pull 
with the chassis. Look at the coal I could haul then— 
six tons in the straight job and ten in the trailer!” 

Dan Page leaned back and stretched his long legs 
on the desk. “Well,” he smiled, “it sounds to me as 
if you’d made up your mind. All I can say is, no¬ 
body ever made a big success without taking chances. 
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That’s a pretty ambitious program you’ve laid out 
but if you think you can swing it, why, more power 
to you!” 

Tom drove to Trenton that afternoon and made his 
application to the State WPA director. There were 
a number of forms to fill out and a lot of questions 
to answer. Because he was still under age, his moth¬ 
er’s signature would be necessary. References as to 
his financial responsibility and good character were 
also required. He found that he would be paid at 
the end of the contract on a basis of hours worked, 
and that meant he would have to carry wages and 
operating costs for perhaps three months. All these 
things made him think and plan more carefully but 
they could not daunt his stubborn determination. It 
might be a close squeak but he wasn’t turning back 
now. Two days later he persuaded his mother to ride 
to Trenton with him and sign the contract. The WPA 
job would begin early in June. 

Spring came on with a rush in those next few 
weeks. There was little demand for coal, now that 
warmer weather had set in, and Tom had time to rest, 
whether he liked it or not. As a matter of fact he en* 
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joyed the luxury of getting to bed early and eating 
three meals a day at home. Mrs. Ballard spoiled him 
outrageously. She cooked all the special dishes he 
liked, and urged second helpings on him till he 
could hold no more. He gained back all the weight 
he had lost during the winter and even added a few 
pounds for good measure. 

Meanwhile his days were not spent in idleness. 
He visited all his old customers and made arrange¬ 
ments to cut their grass. With the lawn-mower sharp¬ 
ened and oiled up he found he could keep busy five 
or six hours a day and make enough money to keep 
his capital in the bank intact. 

When there was nothing else to do he cruised 
around among the various dealers and dickered for 
the two new trucks he wanted. It was the middle of 
May before he found the combination that suited him. 
A Ford dealer at the other end of the county had a 
husky long-wheelbase truck that had been used in 
work demonstrations for farmers. The paint was no 
longer fresh, but the engine and tires were in per¬ 
fect condition. Better still, on the very day that Tom 
visited the place, a dump-truck came in that had been 
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repossessed from an improvident contractor three 
months after its purchase. 

On the combination, Tom was able to get a figure 
almost two hundred dollars lower than the listed 
prices of the two models. He finally settled for a 
down payment of $165 and his ’35 truck. But by the 
time he had paid for licenses his bank balance had 
been sliced in half. 

The night he drove the big, new straight job home, 
Linda Carroll waved to him from the gate in front 
of her house. He stopped and she ran out to pat the 
sleek side of the red-painted cab. “It’s gorgeous, 
Tom!” she exclaimed. “And the boys were saying 
you’d bought another one, besides! You must be get¬ 
ting on wonderfully.” 

He laughed. “I thought I was, till I started figur¬ 
ing, on the way home,” he said. “Boy, I’ve got a 
job cut out for me! First of all there’s the rent and 
living expenses at home, and the cost of running the 
trucks. Then I’ll have close to fifty a month in pay¬ 
ments to the installment company to keep up. And 
I’ll be paying Dink Chester’s wages all summer 
before I collect a dime from the WPA. Dink’s agreed 
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to drive the dump-truck for me as soon as school is 
over.” 

Linda pursed her lips in a whistle. “That sounds 
like higher mathematics to me,” she said. “What 
does it add up to?” 

“As near as I can tell, it’ll be almost two hundred 
a month. I can’t make that much with this truck, 
of course, but I’m hoping I can get by with what I 
earn and the two-fifty I’ve still got in the bank.” 

Linda grinned up at him. “You are shaving it 
pretty close, aren’t you?” said she. “But there must 
be a thrill in trying. How much will you get from the 
WPA at the end of the summer?” 

“It might be as much as five or six hundred dol¬ 
lars,” he told her, “depending on the weather. They 
don’t work on the roads if it rains. But when there’s 
any hauling it comes to about ten dollars a day. They 
pay me a dollar and a quarter an hour.” 

She considered the matter with a judicial frown. 
“Well, Mr. Ballard,” she nodded, “I think on the 
whole it’s a good business risk. If I were looking for 
flaws I might point out that your budget allows noth¬ 
ing for entertaining girl friends—meaning me.” She 
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laughed and moved toward the gate. “But I’ll be 
pulling for you just the same!” 

“Hey—Linda!” he cried. “I’m not that hard up. 
How about the movies tonight? It’s a Clark Gable 
picture—” 

She smiled and shook her head. “Sorry,” she called 
back. “I’d love it—if I didn’t have a date already!” 

• • • 

When he reached home the telephone was ringing. 
“It’s for you, Tom,” his mother told him. “Some¬ 
body wants you to haul a load of strawberries.” 

Picking up the receiver he heard an excited voice. 
It was a farmer out on the South Road. “Listen,” he 
said, “I’ve got two hundred crates of berries here 
that’ll be ruined if they don’t get to market tonight. 
I’ve tried four other truckers and none of ’em can 
do it. I’ll pay you twenty-five dollars to haul that 
load to Dock Street before morning.” 

Tom was surprised at the offer but he didn’t ask 
any questions. “Okay,” he answered. “I’ll be over 
right after supper. With the big new truck I’ve got, 
I ought to be able to take the whole lot in one load.” 

He told his mother the good news. “Twenty-five 
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bucks!” he cried. “Why, that’s twice what they usu¬ 
ally pay! These tight-fisted folks around here must 
be getting generous.” 

“It sounds fine,” she said. “Only—I wonder. Did 
you see that piece in the paper today about the truck¬ 
ers’ strike in Philadelphia?” 

“Some of the boys were talking about it, but I 
don’t believe they’d bother an out-of-state truck. Be¬ 
sides, I don’t have to join any union. I’m an owner, 
and don’t work for wages.” 

It was dark before he had put the last of the crates 
aboard and fastened a tarpaulin over the towering 
cargo. The farmer and one of his men helped with 
the loading. 

“Now,” said the berry-grower nervously, “you’ll 
take ’em straight to Stiegel, the commission man. I’m 
gettin’ an extra good price or I wouldn’t be payin’ 
you any such money. I don’t reckon you’ll have any 
trouble.” 

Tom looked at him and grinned. “So that’s it,” he 
answered. “The strike, eh? Well, I’ll take a chance. 
But I won’t be responsible for the berries. They’re 
your risk.” 
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Somewhat grimly he started the engine and headed 
for Camden. There was no line of trucks waiting for 
the ferry, he noticed, and when he drove aboard, the 
ferry-hand who blocked his front wheel gave him a 
pitying look. “Watch yerself, Jersey,” he said. “Those 
boys are actin’ pretty mean tonight.” 

Tom was no longer confident. He had a hollow feel¬ 
ing at the pit of his stomach as he pushed the starter 
to drive off on the Philadelphia side. The tide was 
high and the gangplank almost level. He gave his 
engine the gun and roared out through the echoing 
tunnel of the ferry-house. Outside, he found the 
broad, cobbled reaches of Delaware Avenue strangely 
empty under the street lights. 

“Not a truck in sight,” he was thinking, when it 
came to him with a jolt that there was a truck. It lay 
on its side by the opposite curb, its load of produce 
scattered over the pavement and a wreath of smoke 
rising from its blackened engine. 

Startled, he lifted his foot from the accelerator, 
and in that instant he saw a crowd of roughly-dressed 
men running toward him from the right. He trod on 
the gas again and the truck surged forward. With a 
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wrench at the wheel he swung south around the end 
of a string of box-cars and headed for the foot of 
Walnut Street. As he reached it and slowed down to 
make the turn he was aware for the first time of a 
figure crouched on the right-hand step of the cab. 
Tom jerked the lever into low gear for the hill and 
started up Walnut just as the door was pulled open. 
Out of the corner of his eye he caught a glimpse of 
a huge gorilla shape—bulky shoulders—a coarse, 
snarling face with a flash of bared teeth. Then a hairy 
paw tugged at the steering-wheel. Tom fought it off 
frantically with his free hand and tried to guide the 
truck with the other. There was a crashing impact 
against his temple. His head rocked back and he 
plunged into a sea of star-shot darkness. 
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H E could not have been out for more than a 
second or two, for the truck was still moving 
up the hill when he struggled back to consciousness. 
The man beside him was reaching down, fumbling for 
the ignition key. Tom saw him through a red haze of 
anger. Trying to wreck his truck—his beautiful new 
truck! With the force of desperation he swung a left 
hook into the middle of the intruder’s ugly face. 

The result of that blow surprised Tom almost as 
much as it did his adversary. The man tumbled side- 
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ways through the open door, his flattened nose spurt¬ 
ing crimson. As he rolled off the step onto the pave¬ 
ment, the boy found the accelerator with his foot. It 
was only a few more yards to the top of the rise. The 
engine missed, almost stalled, then picked up again 
with a sturdy roar. And right ahead he saw policemen 
running toward him. Two of the bluecoats jumped to 
the running-board, riot sticks in their hands. “Keep 
going, kid!” one of them shouted, and waved toward 
the Dock Street market. In another minute Tom was 
pulling up in front of Stiegel’s commission house. 

Under the flare of lights the place was swarming 
with police, protecting the city’s food supply. Outside 
their cordon, in the alleys and side streets, small 
groups of strikers prowled threateningly, but such 
trucks as had run the gauntlet were being unloaded 
without interference. 

Half a dozen produce handlers sprang to the tail¬ 
board of Tom’s truck and passed down the crates of 
strawberries. 

“Come on—work fast!” yelled a big patrolman. 
“They’ll be layin’ for this lad an’ we want to get him 
out o’ here.” 
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Tom went into the office to get his receipt for the 
load and saw the clerk behind the grill staring at him. 
“Boy—they must ha’ got you right!” the fellow 
grinned. “What was it—a brick hit you?” 

Tom felt of his half-closed right eye and found his 
hand red when he brought it away. Well, there was 
no time to wash it now. He looked outside and saw 
that the truck was nearly unloaded. The big police¬ 
man motioned him toward the cab. “Get in an’ warm 
up your engine,” he said. “We’ll see you through the 
picket line but you’ll want a flyin’ start. Better head 
for the bridge.” 

With a uniformed bluecoat on each step of the cab, 
Tom got the truck rolling and swung into one of the 
westbound streets at thirty miles an hour. A knot of 
pickets jumped out of the way at a blast of his air- 
horn, but there was a larger crowd of them in the 
roadway a block ahead. 

The policeman at his elbow pointed with his riot 
club. “They’ve upset a truck up there,” he shouted. 
“You can’t get through. Try the alley!” 

Tom jammed on the brakes and gave the wheel a 
vicious turn. The big vehicle swayed sharply around 
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to the right, one side of the body scraping the wall of 
a warehouse that stood at the alley entrance. They 
rocketed through the narrow thoroughfare toward the 
lights of Walnut Street and turned west again. At 
Fifth and Walnut the officers jumped down. Tom 
waved to them gratefully and started uptown in the 
direction of the Delaware Bridge. Chestnut and 
Market Streets looked tranquil enough as he crossed 
them, but above Arch he saw fists and stones flying. 
A truck had been forced up onto the sidewalk and a 
score of strikers were trying to pull the driver out of 
his cab. 

Tom was past the intersection. He couldn’t turn 
now and the rioters had already caught sight of him. 
He gripped the wheel and shoved his right foot to the 
floorboard. The roar of the motor drowned out the 
angry shouts of the mob as he sped closer, but he 
could see paving-stones in their hands. Another sec¬ 
ond and he was right on top of them. 

There was a crash. Tom ducked instinctively and 
felt the sting of particles of glass on his wrist. Then 
he was past, racing on toward the bridge plaza. On 
the seat beside him was a half-brick that had been 
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flung through the windshield. 

The steady hum of traffic across the great arc of the 
bridge was soothing to the boy’s taut nerves. He paid 
his toll at the Camden end, and managed a wry smile 
when the officer chaffed him about the windshield and 
his damaged face. “Yep,” he said, “I guess I’ll know 
enough to stay this side of the river for a while!” 

It was three days before the cut over Tom’s eye 
healed enough to make him presentable. Meanwhile 
he had a new sheet of safety glass put in the cab and 
collected his twenty-five dollars from the berry- 
farmer. Painful as the trip had proved it had still 
netted him a good profit. 

In the first week of June he got word that the WPA 
was ready to begin work on the road. And for the 
few days until Dink graduated from high school, Tom 
drove the dump-truck himself. It wasn’t a difficult job 
but it lacked the thrills and scenery of the longer 
hauls to which he was accustomed. Each morning at 
eight he checked in with the time-keeper on the proj¬ 
ect. Then he drove to the gravel-pit, a mile away, 
where WPA shovelers loaded his truck. Returning to 
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the new right of way he dumped the load and went 
back for the next. With half a dozen other trucks on 
the same job, he had to adjust his pace to theirs, and 
nobody seemed to be in a great hurry. He often had 
to wait fifteen or twenty minutes for his turn at the 
loading pits. Sometimes he grew impatient with the 
leisurely movements of the shovel-men and yearned 
to show them what a coal-trucker could do with one 
of those scoops. 

But speed was the last thing anyone wanted on 
that contract. “Take it easy, kid,” the men would 
growl at a green newcomer who started putting his 
back into it. “Don’t you know this job’s got to last 
us all summer?” 

All in all, Tom was glad to turn the truck over to 
Dink Chester at the end of two weeks. He had been 
spending his evenings cutting grass till dark and then 
talking to local commission merchants. There were 
several of these middlemen in and around Elmville. 
They had arrangements with the big New York prod¬ 
uce houses and contracted with neighboring farmers 
for fruit and vegetables. Although the commission 
merchants operated their own trucks, they often ran 
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into peak seasons when the crops ripened too fast 
for them to handle. 

Tom had been hoping he could make some sort 
of working agreement with these men that would keep 
him busy hauling to the New York market all through 
the early summer. He found the business was too um 
certain for that. The best they could offer him was 
an occasional surplus load, and he would have to take 
it on short notice. In the meantime they advised 
him to rig up racks in his truck, so that he could 
carry vegetables in five-eighths-bushel baskets without 
mashing them. 

He invested ten dollars in light-weight lumber and 
spent the next two days building himself half a dozen 
wooden frames that would rest on cleats screwed to 
the uprights of the truck body. Then he waited hope 
fully for a job to turn up. 

It was a hot afternoon several days later when the 
call came. Edson Brothers, out at the north end of 
town, had a rush of string beans and peas coming in 
and needed his help to get them to New York. By 
supper-time he was loaded and ready to take the road. 

The new truck handled beautifully on the smooth 
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double concrete of Route 25. He boomed along at an 
even forty miles an hour, holding his place in an 
almost unbroken line of traffic. Where the road was 
straight he could see half a hundred other trucks be¬ 
fore and behind him. There must have been twenty 
thousand tons of produce rolling toward the big city 
that evening. 

Darkness was falling when he crossed the Newark 
meadows and began inching along in a double line 
of vehicles headed for the down-town ferry. He was 
on the right-hand lane, and a break in traffic allowed 
him to slide up, passing several trucks on his left. 
Close beside him he saw the towering silver side of 
a big cigarette trailer with North Carolina plates. 
And in another moment he was looking up into a 
grinning face in the cab window. 

“Hoyt Yancey!” he yelled. “How’s everything, 
Tarheel?” 

“Can’t complain,” the other boy beamed. “Sho’ 
glad to see you, Tommy. How ’bout a mess o’ chit- 
tlin’s at the Elco lunch tonight when you’re unloaded. 
I’ll be lookin’ for you ’round midnight. Reckon you 
know where ’tis?” 
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“Yes,” Tom had time to call, “I’ll be there!” And 
then the trailer rolled forward out of earshot. 

There was a long wait in West Street traffic and a 
still longer one at the commission house. Tom fin¬ 
ished his unloading at eleven-thirty and hunted up 
and down the side streets for a place to park his truck. 
When he finally located an opening it was in a dark 
little street that backed up under the Elevated. He 
had locked the ignition and was about to climb down 
when something made him stiffen into sudden atten¬ 
tion. A man had walked quickly past and slipped 
into a doorway just ahead. The glimpse Tom got of 
him was meager enough, but he knew that face with 
the colorless eyebrows and that furtive way of mov¬ 
ing. The boy hesitated, wondering what to do. He 
would have sworn it was the gangster, Whitie. But 
Whitie was serving time in prison. He had to have 
another look at him, he decided, and getting out of 
the cab he went cautiously forward to the door of the 
dingy little pool parlor that the man had entered. 

Two pasty-faced youths were playing a perfunc¬ 
tory game on the moth-eaten table, and a fellow in 
a dirty white apron stood idly behind the little soft- 
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drink bar. The man Tom was following had gone to 
a wall-telephone at the back of the room, and was 
standing there sorting out a handful of change. 

Tom closed the door behind him and went to the 
bar. He ordered ginger ale. While the drink was 
being mixed he had time to study the rat-like profile 
of the man at the telephone. It was Whitie—no ques¬ 
tion of that. The boy took his glass and began sip¬ 
ping from it slowly. 

The albino had taken the receiver off the hook and 
was calling a long distance number. Penns Grove, 
New Jersey. That was where the over-the-road trucks 
from the South crossed the Delaware by ferry, Tom 
remembered. Whitie spoke in a low voice but he 
could catch some of the words above the click of 
billiard-balls. 

“Yeah, all okay . . . make a clean-up in the two 
o’clock race . . . the number’s one—one—five—six 
. . . yeah, you know the place . . . three-quarters 
post.” 

Tom might have listened longer, but it seemed to 
be all racing talk and he wanted to get out before 
Whitie finished his conversation. There was a chance 
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the gangster might remember his face. He gulped 
down the last of the ginger ale, dropped his dime 
on the counter and walked quietly to the door. 

The Elco lunch was a truckers’ hang-out down near 
the river. It was especially popular with the Carolina 
drivers because it served genuine Southern cooking. 

Tom found his friend waiting on the sidewalk in 
front of the place and they went in together. “Boy, 
I’m goin’ to give you a taste of somethin’ good!” 
Yancey told him. “Come on an’ pahk yo’ feet under 
this table.” 

He ordered chittlings and turnip greens for two, 
and they settled back in their chairs to swap news. 
“I just ran into a queer one,” Tom said. “Did you 
ever hear of a guy called ‘Whitie’—used to be in 
Hooch Lazzo’s gang?” 

“Sho’ ’nough,” nodded Yancey. “He’s the feller 
that broke jail last month in Pennsylvania. A bad 
baby!” 

“So that’s it—he broke jail! I hadn’t heard that. 
You see I helped catch him, back before Christmas.” 
And Tom went on to tell of his encounter with the 
clip-thieves. “But the funny part of it,” he finished, 
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“is that I saw him, up the street, not twenty minutes 
ago.” 

Yancey leaned forward. “Where was it?” he asked 
eagerly. “I heard my driver talkin’ about him today. 
The Truckers’ Association would give real money to 
catch that guy.” 

“He was telephoning in a little pool-hall,” Tom 
replied. “Calling up somebody in Penns Grove.” 

“Who—did you get the name?” 

“No, but I heard some of what he said. It sounded 
like race-track lingo. I thought he was telling the 
other chap how to bet. Something about ‘Make a 
clean-up in the two o’clock race’—and then a num¬ 
ber. Seems as if it was one—one—five—six.” 

“Wait!” Yancey exclaimed. “That might be one 
of our license numbers. They all start with one—one. 
An’ listen! We’ve got a trailer load o’ butts cornin’ 
No’th tonight. They was aimin’ to make the two 
o’clock boat at Wilmington. Dawggone if I don’t 
think that’s what he meant! Lemme find my driver!” 
And he ran out to the street. 

When he returned a moment later there was a 
thick-set, serious-faced man of forty, in trucker’s 
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clothes, following him. He introduced Tom. “Now,” 
he said, “tell Benny, here, what you just told me.” 

“Well,” said the driver, when he finished, “if 
you’re dead sure it was Whitie you saw, I reckon 
we’d better call up headquarters. They’ve been fig- 
gerin’ on his hookin’ up with Lazzo again, an’ that 
means hijackin’.” 

He went to a telephone-booth and called the New 
York office of his company. “That’s about all we can 
do,” he reported when he came back. “They’re sendin’ 
cops around to that pool-parlor, an’ there’ll be a 
guard for the truck, soon as they cross into Jersey. 
I checked up on that number. It’s ours, all right.” 

Tom was too excited to be hungry, but the smok¬ 
ing platter that came to the table a moment later 
caused Yancey to smack his lips in anticipation. 
“Wait till you git a mouthful o’ that!” he grinned, 
and piled Tom’s plate with crisp bits of pork and 
something wet and green that looked like spinach. 
Along with it came a saucer of dark, hot liquid. 

“Pot-licker,” the Carolina boy explained. “You 
dunk yo’ bread in it. Corn-pone’s better, though.” 

The unfamiliar food tasted surprisingly good, once 
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Tom had brought himself to try it. “You’ll have to 
stop off in Philly some time, Hoyt,” he told his 
friend, “and let me feed you pepper-pot soup and 
scrapple. Then we’ll be all even.” 

They finished their meal and walked together to 
the place where Tom had parked his truck. The pool- 
parlor was closed and dark, and the little street was 
quiet. A cruising police car idled along to the curb 
as the boys stood there talking. 

“That your truck?” one of the officers asked. “Bet¬ 
ter take it out of here. This place ain’t very healthy.” 

“I know,” Tom said. “Did you get him—Whitie, I 
mean?” 

“What do you know about it?” the policeman 
asked suspiciously. “Oh—are you the kid the tip 
come from? Well, you lost too much time sendin’ 
the word in. He’d skipped before we could get 
here.” 

Yancey got into the cab with Tom and they drove 
toward the waterfront. “Hey!” said the Southern boy, 
suddenly. “I’ve got an idea. How’d you like a pas¬ 
senger on the ride down? We don’t lay over this trip, 
an’ Benny could take the trailer as far as Elmville 
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without me.” 

Tom was delighted. They found Benny and got his 
consent, and ten minutes later they were driving 
aboard the ferry. 
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I T’S a good thing you’ve got a fast truck,” Yancey 
yawned as they rolled down the moonlit Jersey 
highway. “01’ Benny sho’ takes that big baby along 
when he’s runnin’ empty. He wasn’t startin’ till twenty 
minutes after we left, but I bet he’ll be right on our 
tail ’fore we get to yo’ place.” 

Tom chuckled and shoved down another notch on 
the accelerator. The engine answered with a sweet, 
steady roar, and the speedometer needle crept up to 
an even sixty. 
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“Boy, howdy, she runs pretty!” said Yancey ad¬ 
miringly. “But there’s no need to push her. Say, 
what time you reckon it is?” 

Tom looked at his wrist-watch. “Quarter of two,” 
he replied. “We ought to be meeting that other trailer 
of yours in an hour or so. What’ll they do—put 
armed guards in the truck?” 

“I dunno. From what Benny said I’ve got a hunch 
it’s the Feds—the G-Men. An’ they don’t tell how 
they aim to work.” 

The boys beguiled the miles with singing. Yancey 
had a soft, husky tenor that blended well with Tom’s 
baritone. 

It was nearing three o’clock when they passed Bor- 
dentown, and the Carolina boy leaned forward 
alertly, watching the road ahead. Lights came over 
the next hill, a mile away, and the moon glinted for 
a moment on a long silver body. 

“It’s them!” said Yancey. “In a minute blink yo’ 
lights. Our signal’s one long an’ two short.” 

Tom flicked the light switch as the two vehicles ap¬ 
proached each other, and they saw an answering 
blink. There were other lights a few hundred yards 
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behind the trailer—a small coupe running at the 
same pace. 

“That must be the G-Men!” Tom exclaimed. “No 
—wait a minute—it can’t be. There’s a woman in the 
car. Shucks! Just a pair of petters.” 

Half an hour later they pulled off the road at Elm- 
ville and waited for Yancey’s truck. As he had 
prophesied it was not a long wait. Benny rolled in 
beside them with a sighing hiss of air-brakes. 

“Well,” he grinned, “did you see ’em?” 

“See who?” asked Yancey. 

“The Feds.” 

“We saw the trailer all right, but there was no¬ 
body near ’em—only a feller takin his gal out for a 
ride.” 

Benny nodded. “That was just what they wanted 
folks to think. Only it may not fool a hijacker as 
smart as Lazzo. That ‘gal’ you saw was a husky lad 
in a woman’s dress an’ hat, an’ I reckon he had a 
submachine-gun acrost his knees.” 

• • • 

Tom slept right through till noon that day. When 
he had bathed and dressed, he found his mother wait- 
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ing for him with lunch on the table. She had a look 
he had come to know, excited and distressed. There 
was something on her mind, and she was eager to tell 
him about it. 

“I don’t suppose you heard the news,” she said, 
“coming home so late. A dreadfully sad thing hap¬ 
pened last night. You know Mr. Neal—Bruce’s 
father? He was on his way home from Philadelphia 
and had a heart attack. They found his car in the 
ditch and he was sitting behind the wheel—dead.” 

Tom stared at her. “What a rotten thing for 
Bruce!” he said. “And he’s away, too—driving to 
California, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” his mother answered. “They tried to reach 
him last night but he was somewhere on the road— 
out in Kansas, I think they said. That’s not the worst, 
though. Mr. Neal didn’t leave a cent of insurance. 
He’d never been able to buy any because he had that 
heart condition, and most of his investments were 
wiped out in the stock market crash. He was making 
a fine salary of course, but the family’s always been 
so extravagant! I don’t see how they can keep up that 
big house, and the cars, and the servants.” 
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When Tom went uptown after lunch, he found all 
Elmville shocked by the news. Stores and street- 
corners were buzzing with it. There was an uncon¬ 
firmed report that a wire from Mrs. Neal had finally 
caught up with Bruce in Wichita. Some said he was 
driving home in the big roadster, burning up the 
highway. According to others he had sold the car and 
taken a plane eastward. 

Up in the office over the bank Tom found Dan 
Page scowling over a law book. He closed it with a 
bang and hoisted his rangy length out of the chair. 
“Come in, Tommy,” he said. “I’m feeling down to¬ 
day. This business of Mr. Neal’s death hit me hard. 
I helped draw his will a few months ago.” 

He paced over to the window and back. “Will you 
do something for me, Tom? I know you don’t think 
much of Bruce, but I hope you’ll be his friend now. 
You don’t need to say anything. Just show him you’re 
standing by. Poor kid—I’m afraid he’s going to be 
up against reality at last!” 

Tom was thoughtful. “Sure,” he said. “I’m not 
holding anything against Bruce. It’ll be tough on him, 
all right, and if there’s any way I can help let me 
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know.” 

The funeral was held two days later, but Tom did 
not attend. Another week passed before he and Bruce 
met. It was late one afternoon, and Tom, drenched 
with sweat, was wheeling his lawn-mower home. He 
heard a horn honking at his elbow and looked up to 
see the long, rakish hood of young Neal’s car. 

If his father’s death had sobered Bruce, it was not 
apparent in his manner. “Ah, there, workingman!” 
he grinned. “You look a trifle warm.” 

Tom pulled out a handkerchief and wiped his face. 
“Hello, Bruce,” he said. “I was mighty sorry to hear 
what happened last week.” 

“Thanks,” Bruce nodded. “Well, I’ve got a busi¬ 
ness deal to settle. So long, Tommy. I’ll be seeing 
you.” 

As he watched the big car roar away, Tom 
shrugged his shoulders. He had to smile at Dan 
Page’s suggestion that Bruce needed his help. The 
boy’s air of easy self-complacence had never been 
more evident. A “business deal,” eh? Well, Tom saw 
no reason to worry about him any further. 
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For the next two weeks the young trucker was busy 
with his own affairs. He was getting an occasional 
load of produce from the commission merchants and 
picking up any other odd jobs he could get. But his 
income was still short of meeting his regular ex¬ 
penses. Instead of fretting over his gradually dwin¬ 
dling bank balance, he used this slack period to pre¬ 
pare for future business. 

The idea came to him one morning when he was 
driving along a country road a few miles south of 
town. A clatter of falling timbers drew his attention 
to an old hay-barn, standing in the middle of a field, 
and he saw several men at work, tearing it down. On 
an impulse he swung the truck into a narrow lane and 
drove toward the dilapidated structure. 

He recognized the farmer who was pulling boards 
off the side of the barn with a pick-ax. Tom had 
hauled a load of tomatoes for him the summer be¬ 
fore. 

‘‘Howdy,” the man greeted him genially, and went 
right on working. Tom watched the boards tumble in 
a disordered pile. They were old and weathered but 
not rotten. After a few minutes the farmer stopped 
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to mop his face and Tom spoke up. “What do you 
plan to do with the lumber?” he asked. 

“Dunno exactly. Haul it back there by the woods 
an’ burn it, I guess. We need this field for plantin’.” 

“Maybe I could save you some trouble. Looks like 
there are some boards there I could use, if you don’t 
want them.” 

“Help yourself to all you want,” replied the 
farmer, heartily. “The less we have to get rid of, the 
better.” 

Tom backed the truck around and got down. “I 
may as well take a load right now,” he said. 

Much of the old lumber was cracked and full of 
nails, but he piled it into the truck nevertheless. When 
he had one load he took it home, dumped it, and re¬ 
turned for another. From the frame and sills of the 
ancient building he got half a dozen stout oak tim¬ 
bers to add to His stack of boards. With the second 
cargo heaped high above the body sides, he thanked 
the farmer again and drove back to Elmville. 

Ever since the rush of coal orders he had handled 
in February and March, Tom had been figuring on 
a possible way of storing coal. If he could get a sup- 
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ply ahead—say forty or fifty tons—he would be able 
to make deliveries that were wanted in a hurry with¬ 
out having to drive all the way to the mines. 

At the rear of the lot, behind his home, there was 
a high bank, against which he had thought of erect¬ 
ing a storage shed. Until now the cost of the ma¬ 
terials for such a structure had kept him from doing 
anything about it. But here was the lumber, prac¬ 
tically dropped in his lap! 

After supper that evening he went to the owner of 
the property and got his permission to put up the 
shed. And the next morning he started measuring 
out the space and digging holes for the uprights. 

It was several weeks before the job was finished, 
for he only worked at it in odd hours when there was 
nothing more profitable to do. But it gave him a solid 
satisfaction to see the walls rising. The neighbors 
would know now that he was really in the coal busi¬ 
ness. He had laid out three bins with partitions be¬ 
tween them, so that he could store the popular sizes 
of coal separately. Each bin was about twelve feet 
square—big enough to hold fifteen tons or more. The 
old barn lumber was not beautiful but it served his 
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purpose well enough, and he boarded the sides to a 
height of only six feet. Above them there were three 
feet of open space and then a roof with just enough 
slant to carry off water. His only real expense was 
the roll of roofing paper with which he topped it off. 

On the high bank, behind the lot, there was an un¬ 
used street which had been laid out years before. Its 
neglected curbing and grass-grown right of way ran 
fifty yards to connect with another street, parallel to 
Tom’s. This would give him a means of entrance 
from the rear, so that he could chute the coal down 
into the bins without shoveling. And to make loading 
easier, he cut a square hatch low in the front wall of 
each bin, enabling him to run off the coal into baskets. 

When the whole thing was done, he stood back and 
admired it. If only September would come before 
his money was all gone! Running two trucks and 
keeping up the installment payments, he was rapidly 
going broke. His mother, too, was worried, as he well 
knew. She had been cutting down on meat and other 
expensive foods in an effort to economize, and she 
was wearing her last year’s hat. 

Tom had moments of doubt when he considered 
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letting one of the trucks go. It would have to be the 
long-wheelbase job, of course, because he was bound 
by contract to finish the WPA hauling. But that 
would leave him hardly better off in the fall than 
he had been a year ago. No—he had taken his gam¬ 
ble and he would fight it through. If he won, he could 
double his coal business next winter. If he lost— 
well, he’d have to start all over. But he didn’t mean 
to lose. 

Somehow this wondering about the future made 
him want to talk to Linda Carroll. She always en¬ 
couraged him—made him feel as if he could go 
ahead, no matter how black things looked. That eve¬ 
ning he put on his good clothes and walked up the 
street to her house. 

There was still enough daylight to show him the 
new car in the driveway. A glittering maroon sedan 
of an expensive make, bearing dealer’s license plates. 
People were talking on the screened porch under the 
honeysuckle vines, and for a moment Tom hesitated 
about climbing the steps. Then he recognized Bruce 
Neal’s voice. 

“Come on, Mr. Carroll,” Bruce was laughing. 
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“You’re coming with us. I really brought it around 
to show you. It’ll be your next car—I can guarantee 
that, once you’ve ridden in it.” 

“Yes, Dad,” Linda urged. “Why don’t you go with 
Bruce? It’s a marvelous car to ride in, and I know 
you’ll love it. I’m going to stay here—I want to talk 
to Tom.” 

And with that, the screen door opened and he saw 
her smiling down at him. Bruce turned and glanced 
out. “Oh,” he said without much warmth. “It’s 
T-Model Tommy. Well, I was counting on you, Linda, 
to do some heavy selling for me, but I’ll see how 
good I am on my own. Ready, Mr. Carroll?” 

He passed Tom with a careless nod and held the 
door of the sedan open for the older man to enter. Mr. 
Carroll winked at the sandy-haired youngster by the 
steps. “I’ll leave you in good hands, Tommy,” he 
said. “And Linda had better be getting some am¬ 
munition ready if she wants to make me buy this 
gold-plated chariot. Three thousand dollars is a lot 
of money these days!” 

As the big sedan purred away, Tom joined Linda 
in the porch glider. “Golly!” he said. “That’s some 
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car! Is Bruce really selling those babies?” 

“Well,” she frowned a little, “he’s trying. I guess 
Dad’s his first prospect. Poor Bruce! I’m afraid he 
doesn’t know yet what he’s up against. There won t 
be enough money to send him back to college, you 
know, and his mother has put the house up for sale. 
He takes it all as a joke—his having to go to work. 
Naturally, the thing he thought of first was automo¬ 
biles, and Winstead Motors offered him this job—on 
commission, of course. I suppose they think with his 
social connections at the Country Club he’ll be able 
to sell a few cars.” 

“Probably that’s what they figure,” said Tom. “But 
after all, that’s a rich man’s model, and this isn’t 
really a rich man’s town. Maybe there are a dozen 
families who could afford a car as ritzy as that, but 
only three or four would ever buy it. Most of the 
well-to-do people here in Elmville hate to have any¬ 
body think they’re showing off.” 

Linda nodded. “It’s not going to be easy,” she said. 
“But I hadn’t the heart to tell Bruce that. He’ll just 
have to learn the hard way, I guess. Now I want to 
hear all about your business, Tom. Is that bank ac- 
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count going to last till the WPA job pays off?” 

“Oh, I reckon so,” he laughed. “It’ll be a narrow 
squeak, but at any rate I’m all set for action in the 
fall.” He told her about his coal storage shed and 
his plans for pulling a trailer with the dump-truck 
chassis. He got out a stub of pencil and did some 
figuring on the back of an envelope. “If I can get 
enough coal orders to keep those two trucks running,” 
he said, “I can clear between three and four hundred 
dollars a month next winter. That allows for paying 
another driver, too!” 

Linda’s eyes were mischievous. “And I suppose,” 
she smiled, “that you’ll plow every nickel of it back 
into the business! Captain-of-Industry Ballard—the 
trucking tycoon! Now what’s going to happen if you 
go broke in the meantime?” 

Tom looked sheepishly down at his strong, brown 
hands. “Well,” he said soberly, “I can always start 
over. But I’ve thought—if it got real bad—maybe the 
bank would make me a loan.” 

“Of course they would!” the girl exclaimed. “And 
if they won’t, I will! I’ve got almost five hundred of 
my own that I’m just itching to invest.” 
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Tom grinned. “Linda,” said he, “you’re a pretty 
swell person, but you’d better put that money in 
Government bonds. I started this, and I aim to 
finish it.” 
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A S the height of the produce season came on, 
u Tom’s truck was in greater demand by the 
commission men. For a six-ton load of lima beans or 
sweet-corn, delivered in the New York market, he 
averaged about $17.50. That gave him a net profit of 
better than twelve dollars for ten hours’ work. And 
he was now making such trips every two or three 
days. If it would just keep up for a while! 

One hot July night he had unloaded two hundred 
crates of fancy vegetables, watched a free-for-all fight 
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that raged up and down West Street in front of the 
warehouses, quenched his thirst with cold orangeade 
at a lunch-bar, and tooled his truck through the roar¬ 
ing traffic onto the ferry. 

As always, the cool night wind of the Jersey roads 
refreshed him. He relaxed behind the wheel and 
loafed along at forty, content to feel the pleasant 
ache of tired muscles and to know his day’s work was 
over. 

Idly he watched the red tail-lights and yellow body- 
lights of the truck ahead fade in the distance. He was 
down past New Brunswick and on Route 25 now. A 
glance at his watch showed him it was nearly two 
o’clock. Nothing but a few homeward-bound trucks 
on the road this time of night. 

As if to prove him wrong, a pair of headlamps 
flared in the rear-view mirror at that moment. It was 
a sedan, coming up fast. He pulled well to the right 
for the car to pass, but it stayed there behind him, 
the bright lights making such a glare that he turned 
his head to escape the reflection. He slowed down to 
thirty—then to twenty. If the fellow was in such a 
hurry, why didn’t he go on by and take his bother- 
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some lights with him? 

At last the sedan veered out past the rear of the 
truck and came alongside. But it didn’t pass. Tom 
looked out the cab window and found himself staring 
into the black muzzle of a sawed-oif shotgun. Th~ 
two slowly moving vehicles were not more than three 
feet apart and the man holding the gun didn’t even 
have to shout to make himself heard. 

“Yes, it’s a stick-up,” he snarled. “Stop the truck 
right where you are, and when it’s stopped keep those 
hands up high!” 

The boy was too startled to do anything but obey. 
Fumblingly his foot found the brake-pedal and 
jammed it down. As the truck came to a stand, the 
sedan door opened and the gunman stepped out. Still 
covering Tom, he walked around in front and got 
into the cab beside him. 

“Okay, punk,” he said. “You behave yourself an’ 
maybe you won’t get hurt. Take hold o’ the wheel 
now an’ start her up. Follow the car.” 

He held the short gun across his middle, his right 
hand ominously on the trigger and the blunt nose of 
it pushed into Tom’s ribs. 
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Tom had been frightened before in his life, but he 
had never known such cold, leaden fear as now lay 
like a lump at the pit of his stomach. The man beside 
him was a killer, a creature with no more human 
emotion than a snake. In that moment when he was 
climbing into the cab, the light on the dashboard had 
given Tom one glimpse of his face. The thin, taut lips 
and heavy-lidded eyes—and the long scar from left 
ear to chin. There was only one man with a face like 
that. It was Hooch Lazzo, the most ruthless hijacker 
in the business. 

Numb and shaky, making a desperate effort to 
control the trembling in his knees, the boy let in the 
clutch and rolled the truck out on the highway be- 
hind the sedan. They picked up speed gradually. By 
the time they reached the by-pass, back of Hights- 
town, they were hitting fifty. As Tom’s brain shook 
off its torpor, he tried to figure out what the gang¬ 
sters wanted of his empty truck and where they could 
be taking him. Did they need the vehicle to haul away 
some cargo that had already been stolen? Or were 
they taking him for a ride? It was possible that, after 
all, he had been recognized that night in the pool 
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parlor. If they knew that he had given the alarm to 
the police and Federal men, what would they do 
about it? Just what they were doing. Lie in wait for 
him and rub him out! 

The certainty that this was the answer sent a new 
chill through his blood. And yet there was nothing 
he could do. That gun in his ribs was ready to blow 
him to pieces if he made one suspicious move. White¬ 
faced, he clung to the wheel and prayed silently be¬ 
hind clenched teeth. 

They rode this way for five or six miles before 
Lazzo opened his mouth. When he spoke, his voice 
was low and grating. “Slow down,” he ordered. 
“Keep just about this far behind an’ wait for them 
fellers to get by.” 

A succession of trucks passed. Tom could hear the 
driver and helper in one of them singing barber-shop 
chords as they headed homeward. Then at length the 
highway was empty in both directions. As if at a 
signal, the car ahead cut over to the left and its tail- 
light vanished in a side road. 

“Follow him,” growled the gangster. 

Tom steered into the narrow gap between unkempt 
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trees, and bumped along over a rutted path hardly 
wide enough for the truck body. A few hundred yards 
from the entrance, the sedan pulled off into the brush 
at one side. 

“Stop here,” said Lazzo. 

When the boy brought the truck to a halt he did 
not expect to live more than a minute or two. But 
strangely he was no longer afraid of death. Only re¬ 
gretful. Things went through his mind in lightning 
sequence—the plans he had made for the winter 
the insurance he had meant to take out so that his 
mother would have an income if anything happened 
to him—the WPA contract—Linda—and then the 
thought that some desperate chance might still be 
given him to escape or to die trying. 

“Get out here, kid,” Lazzo told him. 

As Tom obeyed, he saw another man coming from 
the sedan into the circle of the truck s headlights. 
Somehow it was no surprise to him when he saw the 
colorless face and hair of Whitie, the albino. For a 
second the boy stood rigid, waiting for some sign of 
recognition, but the white-haired bandit hardly 
glanced at him. Lazzo stepped forward and held the 
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sawed-off gun pointed at his chest. “Tie him up,” he 
ordered. 

Tom’s elhows were caught from behind and his 
arms pulled backward by wiry fingers. He felt a 
heavy cord whipped quickly around his wrists. Then 
a hand came from nowhere to slap a broad piece of 
adhesive plaster over his mouth, following it with 
other strips that taped his jaws. He tried to open his 
lips and found them sealed tight. 

“Okay, chief,” said Whitie huskily. “How about 
his eyes?” 

“Yeah, blindfold him, too.” 

The bandanna from the boy’s own pocket was 
folded cornerwise and tied over the upper part of his 
face. 

“You drive,” Lazzo grunted. “I’ll keep watch o’ 
the punk.” 

A none too gentle hand hoisted Tom from behind 
and he knew he was being pushed into the cab of the 
truck. In a moment he was wedged between his two 
captors. The starter whirred and the engine roared 
into action. Tom winced at the scream and grind of 
the gears as Whitie shifted. Then they were rolling 
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forward over the rough wood road. 

Apparently his time had not yet come to die. The 
fact that he had not only been tied and gagged but 
blindfolded argued that they meant to take him some¬ 
where. Where? If they didn’t want him to know, then 
it would surely be to his advantage to find out. Grimly 
he concentrated on trying to feel the direction in 
which the truck was moving. 

Tom had a fair idea of the geography of that part 
of New Jersey. As nearly as he could guess, the point 
where they had left the highway was eight or nine 
miles below Hightstown. The side road they were now 
on must lead almost due south or a little east of 
south. 

From the sound of the engine he thought the truck 
was moving about twenty miles an hour, and he began 
counting off the seconds to himself in an attempt to 
determine the distance they traveled. 

Slowly the minutes went by—seventeen—eighteen 
of them, before the forward motion of the truck 
ceased. There had been no apparent change of direc¬ 
tion until the last moment, when he felt a sharp 
swerve to the right. 
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Whitie was getting out from behind the wheel when 
Lazzo’s low voice checked him. “Take it easy, now,” 
he said. “Don’t walk into anything. Look around first 
an’ see if anybody’s been here.” 

There was an interval while the albino seemed to 
be reconnoitering. Finally Tom heard his stealthy 
footsteps returning. “All clear, chief,” he murmured. 

The scar-faced gunman gripped Tom’s arm and 
pulled him from the cab. Under his feet the boy felt 
a tangle of grass and small bushes. He was dragged 
along for fifteen or twenty paces before he stumbled 
over an obstruction and realized that he was inside a 
building of some kind. His foot must have struck the 
door-sill as he entered. The air smelled close and 
musty around him. 

Hot in here,” growled Lazzo. “Open up that win¬ 
dow.” 

There was a scraping sound and a little draft of 
fresh air blew across Tom’s face. “Here y’are, punk,” 
said the leader of the pair. “Have a seat!” A quick 
push sent the boy sprawling backward and he landed 
with jarring force on his side, while Lazzo laughed 
heartily. For a while he lay there smarting with anger 
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and humiliation. Under his bound hands he could 
feel the hard earth of the floor, trampled and uneven. 
They must have brought him to some sort of shack 
in the woods. 

“Okay, Whitie,” the boss gangster remarked with 
a yawn. “You keep watch. I’m grabbin’ myself some 
sleep.” 

The springs of a cot creaked complainingly once 
or twice. Then, after a short interval, Tom heard the 
man’s breathing turn to a gentle snore. Whitie, wher¬ 
ever he might be, was making no noise. The only 
sound left in the night was the shrilling undertone 
of crickets. Turning on his stomach so that the blood 
could circulate through his cramped arms, the boy 
tried to make himself comfortable. It was no use. But 
at least in the silence he could think over his present 
situation and see if there was anything to be done 
about it. 

Mentally he went back over the route from Hights- 
town. Just about fifteen miles south—call it sixteen. 
Where would that be? Somewhere near New Egypt, 
he thought. There were a lot of woods around there— 
woods and farms. The Scout Camp, Malawinga, was 
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in that very section, and back in his patrol-leader 
days he had hiked over miles of the surrounding 
country. His skin prickled with sudden excitement. 
Dan Page’s troop was in camp now. Just suppose the 
gang happened to be out on a snipe-hunt and came 
this way! No—that was a silly idea. And even if it 
were possible, it involved the danger that some of 
those kids might be shot. He hoped fervently they 
would stay away. 

By rubbing his face in the dirt of the floor Tom 
had succeeded in working the handkerchief off his 
eyes. He could see a faint gray beginning to tinge the 
sky beyond the one square window, and somewhere a 
long way off roosters were crowing. But he wasn’t 
awake to see daylight come. The drowsiness he had 
been fighting for hours finally drowned his senses in 
a deep, troubled sleep. 

It must have been past noon when Tom woke. For 
a moment he struggled to open his lips or move his 
hands. Then he remembered where he was. His mouth 
and throat were painfully dry, and all the feeling 
had gone out of his left arm, on which he had been 
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lying. 

He was on the point of trying to sit up when he 
heard voices. Lazzo and Whitie were talking quietly 
somewhere beyond his range of vision. Tom lay still 
and listened. 

“No, not you,” the bandit leader said. “It’ll be 
Gaetano an’ Jakie. They’re all set to meet me where 
we left the car, soon as it’s dark. That trailer’s leavin’ 
Durham this mornin’. Ought to cross on the midnight 
boat. Anyhow I’ll pick up the time from Butch. Soon 
as they come past we’ll follow in the truck and take 
’em when they climb that hill. The truck makes it 
look good if anybody comes by, see?” 

Whitie made some comment that Tom could not 
catch, but he could hear Lazzo’s scornful reply. 
“Naw,” he said, “you’re too nervous with that rod 
This has gotta be clean. You’ll stay here with the 
punk till we bring the trailer in. Then you can start 
peddlin’ the butts.” 

The two men must have been sitting outside the 
door of the shack. Now Tom heard footsteps and knew 
they were coming in again. He closed his eyes and 
pretended to be asleep. 
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“Wake the kid up an’ give him a drink,” Lazzo 
ordered. Whitie moved closer, and a boot toe jolted 
into Tom’s ribs. The boy grunted and moaned, doing 
his best to act the part of a sleeper rudely awakened. 
He blinked his eyes, then hauled himself to a half, 
sitting position, leaning on one elbow. 

The albino laughed. “Here,” he said, “I’m goin’ 
to take that muzzle off you.” His fingers picked at 
the ends of the adhesive tape on Tom’s cheek. There 
was a painful jerk that felt as if half the skin had 
been pulled off his face. He tried to move his lips and 
was surprised to find them free. 

“Dry, huh?” asked Whitie. Tom’s tongue was too 
thick to answer, but he nodded his head. The gang¬ 
ster brought a small stone jug that had been sitting 
back of the door, and pulled out the corn-cob stopper. 
He held the jug to the boy’s mouth and tipped it till 
a trickle of cool water ran into his throat. Tom gulped 
it eagerly. It was amazing how much better he felt 
after swallowing that drink. 

Whitie carried the jug back to the cool corner be¬ 
hind the door, and returned to sit on one of the cots. 
Lazzo had stretched out on the other and was staring 
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at the dingy roof-beams, apparently planning further 
details of the hijacking. A big fly buzzed fussily at 
the screen of the window. The albino yawned and 
reached a hand inside his shirt. He pulled a heavy, 
blue-black automatic out of his shoulder-holster and 
handled it fondly. When he released the clip, Tom 
saw it was filled with a shining row of blunt-nosed 
cartridges. 

It gave the boy an uneasy feeling to watch Whitie 
toying with that gun. “Too nervous,” Lazzo had said, 
“with the rod.” Tom turned his head and looked 
about the bare little room. 

It was a flimsily-built cabin that looked as if it 
had been standing a dozen years or more. The sort 
of place a couple of youngsters might put up for a 
camping place. There was one door and one window. 
A small stove stood in the corner, with a smoke-pipe 
jutting through the roof. The two cots were new and 
equipped with fairly clean bedding. A folding card- 
table, looking out of place in its surroundings, was 
the only other article of furniture. On it Tom could 
see the remains of a loaf of bread, some sliced 
bologna and two or three bananas lying in disorder. 
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Hungry as he was, he found nothing tempting in this 
display. 

The afternoon dragged slowly. Hooch Lazzo turned 
over on his side with his face to the wall, and from 
his heavy breathing Tom was sure he was asleep. 
Finally Whitie stood up and stretched. He slipped 
the automatic back into its holster and strolled out¬ 
side. 

Tom s wrists were chafed. Leaning forward, he 
tried to ease the tightness of the cord, and suddenly 
crouched motionless, eyes staring. Was it his imagina¬ 
tion, or had the rope slacked a little? Cautiously he 
tested it again and felt the bonds definitely looser 
above his crossed hands. 

He got two fingers up to the knot and worked at it 
with feverish haste. An end of the cord was slipping 
with each tug he gave it. At last he was certain that 
he could get one hand out of the loops that held it. 
But before he could make the necessary effort, Whitie 
came into the cabin. 

It was a good thing Tom had been facing the door, 
for the albino moved with cat-footed silence. Even as 
it was, the boy held his breath for fear his activity 
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had been noticed. The pinkish eyes behind those pale 
lashes looked past him absently, then focused on the 
sleeping form of the bandit chief. 

“Hey, Hooch,” Whitie said in a guarded voice. 
When there was no answer he went over to the cot 
and touched Lazzo lightly on the shoulder. The scar¬ 
faced man started up, instantly on guard. 

“What is it?” came his quick whisper. 

“Nothin’, chief,” Whitie grinned. “Only it’ll start 
to get dark pretty soon. Thought you’d wanta be 
up.” 

“Yeah?” snarled Lazzo. “You think too much. 
Next time lemme sleep unless I tell you different.” 

He stifled a yawn and stood up, scowling. Two or 
three paces took him to the table where flies crawled 
greedily on the food. Cursing under his breath, he 
swept them away with a vicious gesture and picked 
up a slice of sausage. 

“Wait till this job’s done,” he mumbled through 
the mouthful. “I’m goin’ to have a steak that thick!” 

Tom had lain down on his back again, so as to 
hide his hands. He kept the awkward position for 
another hour while twilight began to settle over the 
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woods. At last Lazzo put on his hat and coat and 
picked up the sawed-off shotgun. 

At the door he turned to Whitie. “Listen,” he 
rasped. “Keep that itchy finger off the trigger. The 
punk’s tied up an’ won’t start nothin’. We’ll decide 
what to do with him afterwards.” 

“Oh, sure,” the albino answered with that shifty- 
eyed grin. “You’ll find us both right here when you 
get back!” 

There was the noise of the truck-engine starting 
and a moment later Lazzo drove away. Whitie stood 
in the doorway till the truck was out of earshot. Then 
he strolled outside. Tom heard a stick crackle several 
yards away from the cabin. 

Hastily the boy sat up and pulled his right hand 
clear of the rope. It took only a second to loosen the 
knot and free the other hand. Then he got silently to 
his feet and listened. The temptation to slip outside 
and run for it was almost more than he could resist. 
Yet some intuition held him back. The way Whitie 
had fondled his gun—that was it! “Nervous with the 
r °d ‘itchy finger”—of course! Now he understood 
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why that rope on his wrists had slipped. Whitie, the 
crazy killer, had loosened it while Tom and Lazzo 
were both asleep. He was out there now, waiting 
with that ugly blue automatic in his hand. 
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T OM thought fast. There was still light enough 
for a shot outside, though the interior of the 
cabin was almost dark. Whitie wasn’t a patient type. 
If his scheme didn’t work right away he would be 
coming back. And then? 

Desperately the boy looked around for a weapon. 
There wasn’t even a chair in the place—no firewood 
—nothing. Or was there? That jug in the corner be¬ 
hind the door. Without a sound he tiptoed over to it 
and picked it up by the handle. Still half full of 
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water, it was heavy—heavy and hard. 

He held it in both hands and waited while the slow 
minutes dragged by. There was no sound from out¬ 
side, but after a time he saw the silhouette of the 
gunman’s head move stealthily past the window— 
coming toward the front of the shack. Tom drew a 
deep breath and braced himself. He was standing 
partly behind the open door, and through the crack 
he could command a narrow view of the space before 
the threshold. 

In a moment Whitie’s crouched figure appeared 
there. He was treading softly, holding the gun close 
to his side, listening. At length he seemed to be satis¬ 
fied. He straightened up, put the automatic back in 
its holster, and began whistling casually as he stepped 
forward to enter the cabin. 

Tom lifted the jug high above his head. He counted 
—one—two—three—and crashed it down on the 
gangster’s skull. As the man sagged to the floor he 
stooped over him quickly and dragged the gun from 
under his armpit. Then in a flash he was out the 
door, racing across the twilit clearing. 

It was five minutes before the boy stopped for 
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breath. In that time he had put more than half a mile 
of woods and tangled undergrowth behind him, and 
he felt safe from immediate pursuit. Now he looked 
around and wondered where he was. 

When he left the shack, instead of running out 
along the wood road he had plunged directly into the 
brush, heading westward. By this time deep dusk had 
fallen. A whippoorwill, herald of the night, was sing¬ 
ing loudly somewhere near him in the swamp. For it 
was a swamp he had come to. His last few steps had 
squelched through water-soaked muck. 

Just ahead a giant tulip poplar threw its black 
outline tall against the fading glow in the west. Tom 
stared at it, groping in his memory. Somehow he had 
a queer sense of having seen this place before. Wait, 
now he had it! That day he had helped Dan Page 
blaze what they called the “Wildcat trail!” It was 
right here he had stood at sunset, when Dan called 
him back. 

Running forward half a dozen steps he laid his 
hand on the bark of a scrub-oak tree and felt a smooth 
ax-cut, shoulder-high. His last blaze! That was all he 
wanted to know. It meant that Malawinga was only 
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a mile away. 

He could have made better time if he had had a 
flashlight, for it was soon pitch-black in the woods. 
Still, he had no fear of losing his way. Even though 
the blazes were useless to him, he knew that the 
swamp followed the banks of a small, winding brook. 
If he kept to the wet ground and didn’t cross the 
stream, he was certain to reach the camp eventually. 

The next hour was more of a nightmare than a 
reality. Tom was weak from lack of food, and the 
constant stumbling over logs and hummocks, the 
struggle to lift his feet out of the mud that sucked 
at them, exhausted his strength. He pulled his belt a 
notch tighter and slogged on, heedless of scratched 
hands and tom clothes. A dozen times he must have 
fallen, and once he stepped thigh-deep into cold black 
water. That was the brook. Scrambling wearily out, 
he bore farther to the right, and after a while he felt 
round, firm poles under his feet. He had reached the 
corduroy road—part of the main trail to camp! 

In another moment he saw a flickering pin-point 
of light on the high ground ahead, and knew it must 
be the council-fire. Then came the faraway notes of 
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a bugle blowing taps. He trudged on more slowly. 
There was no point in scaring the youngsters by rush¬ 
ing into camp before they were in bed. 

Soon he was out of the woods. An open field 
stretched peacefully before him and a breeze ruffled 
the reflections of stars in the swimming pond, off to 
his left. He passed the old barn and headed for the 
scoutmaster’s tent, where a lantern glimmered through 
the canvas. Pulling back the flap, he stepped in. 

Dan Page was sitting on his cot, unlacing his boots. 
At Tom’s entrance he glanced up, startled, and leaped 
to his feet. “What do you want?” he asked tensely. 

“Why, Dan!” the boy grinned. “Don’t you know 
me?” 

Page came a step closer. “Good Lord!” he gasped. 
“It’s Tom Ballard! What in thunder are you trying 
to do with that gun?” 

Astonished, Tom looked down at the big blue auto¬ 
matic, still clutched in his right hand. “Gosh!” he 
exclaimed. “I’d forgotten I had it. And the safety 
catch isn’t even on!” 

He moved the catch forward gingerly and put the 
gun in his pocket. Then he glimpsed himself in Dan’s 
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shaving mirror and burst into laughter. His face was 
so plaste' jd with swamp muck that he might have 
been blackened up for a minstrel show. 

“You scared me out of a year’s growth,” growled 
the six-foot-three lawyer. “Now tell me what’s hap¬ 
pened. You look as if you’d just waded through 
Wildcat Swamp!” 

“That’s right,” Tom said. “I have. I knocked a gun¬ 
man on the head and ran, and the only place I could 
run to was the swamp. They’ve had me tied up and 
gagged since last night—and that makes me think— 
you don’t happen to have any grub around here, do 
you? There won’t be time to eat much because you 
and I have got to stop a hijacking.” 

Dan whistled. “Sounds kind of interesting,” he 
grinned. “Wait till I lace up these boots and I’m your 
man.” 

Tom went to the pump outside and scrubbed his 
face and arms. By the time he finished, his friend 
was coming out of the cook-shack with a bottle of 
milk and a thick cold-meat sandwich. The boy seized 
them gratefully. Between drinks of milk and bites of 
bread and beef he went on giving Dan a sketchy out- 
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line of his capture and escape. 

“But Hooch Lazzo’s still got my truck.” he fin¬ 
ished. “And he’s using it tonight to hijack a load of 
cigarettes. Is there any place around here where we 
can telephone the G-Men?” 

“Yes,” said Dan. “The farm-house across the pond. 
We’ll hop over there in a minute. He picked up a 
flashlight, blew out the lantern, and told the assistant 
scoutmaster to take over in his absence. 

“Ready?” he asked. “Come on, then. My car’s 
down in the bam.” 

They got into the little coupe and went rattling 
across the plank bridge at the foot of the pond. The 
people in the farm-house had gone to bed, but in 
answer to Dan’s determined knocking a man thr ust 
his head out of the upstairs window. 

“Oh,” he said, “it’s you, Mr. Page. I’ll come an’ 
let you in.” 

While they waited, the young lawyer told Tom his 
plan. “I’ve got a college classmate in the Philadel¬ 
phia office of the Department of Justice,” he ex¬ 
plained. “If I can reach him he’ll know what to do.” 

In the farm-house kitchen he turned the crank of 
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the old-fashioned party-line telephone and asked for a 
Philadelphia number. When the answer came he gave 
his friend’s name and waited, frowning. In a mo¬ 
ment, he spoke again. “At the movies, eh? Any idea 
when he may get home? Well, have him call me the 
minute he comes in. It’s government business—im¬ 
portant.” He repeated the number and hung up. 

“Too bad,” he shook his head. “He’s out and may 
not be back for another hour. What time is it?” 

“Quarter of ten,” said Tom. “What about the State 
Police?” 

“Yes, I’ll call them next.” 

Page rang up the Hightstown sub-station and gave 
the sergeant in charge the details of Lazzo’s plan as 
Tom had outlined them. 

“Well,” he said, replacing the receiver, “nothing 
to do now but wait.” 

They sat there talking to the farmer, while the min¬ 
utes ticked by on the kitchen clock. It was after eleven 
when the telephone rang. Dan Page sprang to answer 
it and grinned when he heard the voice on the other 
end of the line. “Yes, Bill,” he said, “I’ve got a hot 
tip for you on a hijacker . . . Hooch Lazzo . . . 
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no, there’s no mistake about it. He and a fellow 
called Whitie kidnapped a young friend of mine, and 
Lazzo’s using the boy’s truck for this job.” 

He went on to recount all that Tom had told him. 
“Right,” he said, at length. “You bet we’ll be there. 
Wouldn’t miss this for money!” 

“You mean we’re going to help?” asked Tom, 
when the conversation ended. 

“Yes, but there’s one thing he asked me to do first. 
That’s to see if we can round up your pal, Whitie, 
before he spreads the news. You didn’t tie him up, did 
you?” 

“No,” said the boy. “All I wanted was to get away 
from there.” 

“And you don’t think he’s armed?” 

“As far as I could tell, I got the only gun he had.” 

“Okay, we’ll chance it. They want him as much 
as they do Lazzo. Let’s go!” 

Dan knew the country even better than Tom did, 
and he headed for a wood road that would bring 
them in behind the swamp from the south. He drove 
slowly for a while, then stopped the car and turned 
out the lights. “All right,” he said, “we must be 
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within a quarter of a mile of that clearing now. Ever 
do any shooting with an automatic? Better give it to 
me and you take the flashlight. We’ll see if we can 
sneak up on him.” 

They advanced cautiously on foot, not in single 
file, but side by side, a few yards apart. Tom used 
the flash as little as possible. The woods were fairly 
clear of brush and it was possible to slip forward 
through the sparse pine and oak growth with only the 
starlight to guide them. 

After five minutes the trees thinned out ahead and 
Tom moved closer to his companion. “Look,” he 
whispered. “I think we’re there. See that dark thing 
over to the right? Yes—that’s the shack!” 

They waited at the edge of the woods, listening 
and watching. If the albino was still there he was 
making no noise. 

“I’m going over and see,” said Page finally. “Stay 
behind me and don’t use the light till I motion to you. 
I don’t believe he’s here, because as soon as he came 
to he’d start to warn Lazzo. Anyhow, I’ll take a 
chance.” 

He crossed the clearing in a dozen long, silent 
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strides and crouched against the wall beside the door¬ 
way, holding the gun ready for action. Then he beck¬ 
oned to Tom. As the boy tiptoed close, he pointed to 
the window in the side of the cabin and then to the 
flashlight. Tom understood. Going softly toward the 
window, he switched the full beam of the light into 
the room. Then he heard Dan’s voice from the door. 

“Okay—here he is!” the lawyer called. 

As Tom stepped over the threshold he saw his 
friend bending over the huddled form of the gang¬ 
ster. Whitie still lay as he had left him, among the 
scattered shards of the smashed water-jug. Dan 
turned the limp body over and the rays of the flash¬ 
light fell on a trickle of dried blood staining the pale 
face. 

“It’s all right,” Dan said. “He’s breathing but still 
unconscious. Any rope around here?” 

Tom brought the same cord that had been used to 
tie his own hands and they bound Whitie’s wrists 
tightly behind him. Then the scoutmaster handed the 
automatic back to Tom. “You lead the way,” he 
grinned. “There’s only one way to get him to the car 
and that’s carry him.” 
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He swung Whitie over his shoulder like a sack of 
grain and followed the boy into the woods. With the 
light showing them their path it took only a few mo¬ 
ments to reach the coupe. 

Dan dumped his prisoner unceremoniously in the 
right-hand seat and took his place behind the wheel. 
“Guess you’ll have to ride the running-board, Tom,” 
he said. “You can keep an eye on this bozo through 
the window.” 

The boy gripped the comer post and hung on while 
the little car bumped its way swiftly out to the main 
road. At Higginstown, four miles to the west, Dan 
pulled up in front of the local police station where 
a light still burned and a constable nodded by the 
telephone. Fortunately he knew Dan Page and ac¬ 
cepted the story of Tom’s abduction. 

“Now this feller with the white hair,” the officer 
frowned, struggling with the complexities of the case. 
“Reckon you want him locked up. Lucky the cell’s 
empty tonight—we only got one. Let’s see, I’ll have 
to book him on some sort o’ charge. Mebbe theft of a 
motor vehicle would sound the most sensible.” He 
looked doubtful. “I don’t want to git in no trouble—” 
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“The only trouble you’ll get in,” the lawyer told 
him sternly, “will be if he isn’t here when the Fed¬ 
eral men come for him. He’s wanted in four states 
and he’s broken out of better jails than this one. If 
I were you I’d load a gun and sit right by the door 
where I could watch him.” 

They waited till Whitie, still unconscious and 
bound, was safely locked behind the rusty grill and 
the constable had taken up his vigil. Then they got 
into the car again and headed northward. 

There was a cool night wind blowing and Tom’s 
tattered shirt barely covered him. But it was more 
the tenseness of his nerves than the chill air that 
made him shiver. He looked down at his wrist-watch, 
and found it had stopped. 

“What time is it?” he asked, trying to keep his 
teeth from chattering. 

“Pretty close to one when we left the police-sta¬ 
tion. There’s an old sweater back of the seat, there. 
Better put it on and keep warm. If that cigarette truck 
crossed the ferry at midnight we’ll just about get 
there to see the fun.” 
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XVIII 

T HEY rolled through the sleeping village of 
Crosswicks and on through the dark country¬ 
side till the glow of moving headlights in the distance 
told them they were nearing Route 25. They waited 
at the edge of the highway for a couple of big ten- 
wheelers to rumble by—night freight trucks on the 
inter-city run—and pulled in on the concrete behind 
them. 

Dan speeded up to fifty miles an hour without 
gaining noticeably on the roaring leviathan ahead of 
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him. “These big over-the-road boys move right along, 
don’t they?” he said. “What kind of time do they 
make, from Philadelphia to Jersey City?” 

“Some of ’em schedule three hours for the night 
run,” Tom told him. “Down hill and on the level 
they can roll a ten-ton load at fifty or sixty, but they 
have to work hard on the grades. See that little hill 
ahead? They’ll be in low before they hit the top.” 

The coupe ran up to the tail-gate of the rear truck 
and idled along behind it. At the crest, where the 
road opened out empty ahead, Dan cut by the two 
creeping monsters with a blast of his horn. 

Tom laughed. “Easy to see you’re no trucker,” he 
said. “They couldn’t hear if you’d tooted all night. 
The thing to do is blink your lights when you want 
to pass.” 

Ten minutes later he leaned forward, studying the 
roadside. “We’re getting close to that side road,” he 
said. “The place where Whitie left his car last night. 
Sort of a lonesome stretch along here. Not even a 
farm-house in sight.” 

The break in the woods was so narrow he barely 
caught sight of it when they went past. But he was 
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sure it was the spot. With thumping heart he won¬ 
dered if Lazzo was waiting there in his truck, hidden 
by the screen of trees. “We’d better watch for a good 
place to pull out and park,” he told his companion. 
“That hill I heard them talking about is right ahead. 
See? This is the foot of it.” 

Dan slowed down and pointed. “How about just 
beyond that pile of brush?” he suggested. “That 
ought to give us good cover if there’s no ditch in the 
way.” 

They found the roadside rough and grass-grown 
but there was solid footing for the car. Dan backed 
up so that his rear bumper was almost in the brush- 
pile, and Tom got out to make sure it concealed them. 

“Swell!” he reported on his return. “With the 
lights out, you’d never know there was a car here.” 

By climbing on the running-board, the boy found 
he could command a view down the road through the 
loose branches. Dan got out his pipe and filled it 
methodically. “No telling how long we may have to 
wait,” he said. “May as well be comfortable.” 

He was just about to strike a match when Tom 
spoke. “There’s a truck coming—a big one. All I 
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can see is the headlights and running-lights but listen 
to that old motor talk!” 

Dan got out and joined him. The approaching 
truck, still nearly half a mile away, was blasting out 
a challenge to the hill ahead. 

“She’s coming fast,” breathed Tom. “And look— 
there’s another pair of lights following! Suppose they 
could have come out of that wood road?” 

As the big truck roared closer they could begin to 
see its shape, outlined by the lights back of it. A long, 
streamlined body of gleaming metal looming behind 
a dark cab. It was one of the tobacco company’s 
trailers! 

The shining monster went by with a deep bass bel¬ 
low of the exhaust, and right at its heels, picking up 
speed to pass, was an empty V-8 truck. 

Tom grabbed at Dan’s arm. “Mine!” he gasped. 
“That’s Lazzo with my truck!” 

They scrambled into the coupe and Page switched 
on the lights. “Let’s go!” he said. “And here’s hoping 
the G-Men were here on schedule!” 

Before he had time to start the engine, a big black 
car rocketed past, traveling north at terrific speed. 
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Dan slid the coupe out into the road behind it and 
leaned over the wheel, tramping on the accelerator. 
Up ahead, near the top of the hill, the tail-lights of 
the trailer had come to a stop, out on the shoulder. 
But the racing black sedan was almost there. 

They heard a faint scream of brakes—then the 
sudden snarl of machine-gun fire. Br-r-r-r-r-p br-r- 
r-r-r-p —it tore the silence in savage bursts, and as 
they rolled nearer they could see the flashes in the 
dark. 

When Dan jerked to a stop, fifty yards away, the 
sound of firing had already ceased. The glare of the 
headlights showed two men lying in the road. A third 
was running for the fence—throwing himself over— 
diving headlong into the brush. 

“Stay where you are!” someone yelled at them. 
“He’s armed!” 

Dan picked up the automatic and threw off the 
safety-catch. “Duck down below the window,” he told 
Tom. “He might start shooting this way.” 

Two of the men from the sedan were now deploy¬ 
ing behind the trailer, watching the edge of the woods. 
Two loud reports in quick succession sent them scur- 
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rying back to cover. 

“That’s a shotgun!” Tom said. Then the subma¬ 
chine-guns began to talk again. They were raking the 
fence and the brush beyond with a deadly hail of 
lead. 

When the firing stopped a voice shouted weakly 
from the woods. “Don’t shoot! You got me—I’m 
cornin’ out!” 

They saw the dark-shirted figure stagger to its feet 
and fall forward across the top rail of the fence. At 
the same moment headlights came over the hill. 

“Company coming,” said Dan with a grin. “And 
I bet they’ll be sore at missing the party.” 

The car screeched to a stop opposite the trailer. It 
was a light blue touring-car with the insignia of the 
State Police. Two officers sprang out, exchanged a 
few words with the Federal men and separated to 
warn traffic coming up or down the road. 

Tom and his friend got out of the coupe and ap¬ 
proached the scene of battle only to be halted by one 
of the State Policemen. “Can’t come any closer, 
boys,” he told them with authority. “Just a little acci¬ 
dent, so go back to your car till the road’s clear.” 
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“Wait a second,” Dan said. “We know all about 
this. I’m Page—the man who telephoned you. And 
Tom Ballard, here, owns the truck the hijackers were 
using.” 

“Sorry,” replied the officer. “You’ll have to iden¬ 
tify yourself as a matter of routine.” 

Dan showed him his driver’s license and they were 
allowed to proceed. The wounded bandit had been 
taken off the fence and was lying beside the trailer 
when they got there. It was Hooch Lazzo, shot through 
the upper arm and bleeding fast. His scar was a livid 
streak across his fear-stricken face. One of the De¬ 
partment of Justice agents was applying a rough but. 
efficient tourniquet to the gangster’s torn shoulder. 

Another Federal officer was standing by the trac¬ 
tor cab taking a statement from the driver. And a 
third was guarding the two thugs in the road. Dan 
approached him and explained how he and Tom hap¬ 
pened to be there. 

“Okay,” said the G-Man. “Glad you got here. It 
was a hot scrap for a bit, but it didn’t last long. Ever 
see any of these mugs before?” 

“Only Lazzo,” Tom answered. “He’s the one over 
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there. These two I don’t recognize. Are they hurt 
bad?” 

“This one’s dead,” said the officer in a matter-of* 
fact tone. “He’s Jakie the Bum. Started blazing away 
at us with a tommy-gun and we got him first thing. 
The other’s a tough wop named Gaetano who’s been 
tied up with Hooch for years in one racket or an¬ 
other. He stopped one with his knee, but he’ll be 
ready to stand trial next week. Is that your truck, 
son? I’m afraid we bunged it up a little!” 

Tom hurried toward the V-8. It had been run into 
the ditch at an angle in front of the tractor-trailer, 
so as to force the heavier vehicle to stop. The red- 
painted body stakes were splintered by machine-gun 
bullets and the near side of the cab showed half a 
dozen clean, round holes. Fortunately the tires had 
escaped damage. 

As he started to climb into the cab he realized that 
the motor was still chugging away. The hijackers had 
expected to be off again with the captured trailer in 
a minute or two. He cut the ignition switch and was 
getting down once more when an excited voice hailed 
him. 
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“Hoi* on! Is that you, Tommy? Well, I’ll be 
dawg!” 

Hoyt Yancey was running toward him from the 
cigarette truck. “I thought I was seein’ things!” the 
Carolina boy grinned. “That truck sho’ looked like 
yours, an’ when it cut in ahead I tol’ my driver you 
was just tryin’ to stop us an’ say ‘howdy’!” 

“Gosh!” said Tom. “Didn’t they warn you there 
might be trouble on the road?” 

“Yeah—we got the message from the toll-keeper 
when we stopped for the ferry at Newcastle. Then 
the Feds picked us up below Burlin’ton an’ trailed 
along, about a mile behind. All we had to do was sit 
tight an’ wait for the fireworks. Boy—they sho’ did 
blast the daylights out o’ that gang o’ jackers! But 
tell me—how come Lazzo was usin’ yo’ truck?” 

Tom told him the whole story from the time he had 
been held up, the night before. 

“Mm—mm!” Yancey murmured. “You come 
awful close to gettin’ it that time. I’ve heard about 
this Whitie—he’s a killin’ fool.” 

Dan joined them and was introduced to the South¬ 
ern boy. “You’ll have to give these G-Men a state- 
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merit,” he told Tom. “They wanted to take your truck 
along as evidence but I managed to talk them out of 
that.” 

The big air-horn on the tractor blew an impatient 
summons. 

“Well,” Yancey said, “I’ve gotta be travelin’. 
Benny wouldn’t pull in late—not for ten hijackin’s. 
Glad to know you, Mr. Page. Keep her rollin’, 
Tommy.” 

He loped over to the cab and swung himself aboard 
as the powerful engine roared into action. Tom waved 
good-by and turned to find a Department of Justice 
agent waiting, notebook in hand. Once more the boy 
went over the particulars of his adventure. When the 
last question was answered, the G-Man clapped him 
on the shoulder and grinned. 

“A good job, youngster,” he said. “If we get kid¬ 
napping indictments against Lazzo and Whitie, we 
may have to call you as a witness. If it’s just highway 
robbery, the case is solid and you won’t be bothered 
any more. Go ahead and run your truck home.” 

The dead gangster and the two wounded prisoners 
were bundled into the State Police car and headed for 
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Trenton, while the Federal men followed Dan Page’s 
coupe back to Higginstown to pick up Whitie. Tom 
backed his truck out of the ditch and turned toward 
home. The padded seat didn’t feel as comfortable as 
usual. He felt beneath him with one hand and his 
fingers encountered something hard and cold. When 
he pulled it into view he found it was an abandoned 
automatic—a grim souvenir of the gunmen’s losing 
battle. 

Now that the excitement was over and his nervous 
tension had let down, he realized for the first time 
how desperately tired he was. Bed would sure feel 
good, if he could just get home. Home? He thought 
of his mother, waiting up for him, and remembered 
with a shock that she had no way of knowing what 
had happened to him! He stepped on the gas and sped 
southward till he came to an all-night service-station 
where there was a telephone. 

As soon as the operator called the Elmville num¬ 
ber, Mrs. Ballard’s worried voice answered. Tom 
tried to sound cheerful. 

“Hello, Ma,” he said. “Did you think I’d been kid* 
napped or something?” 
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“Oh, Tom! I’ve been so upset! Are you all right? 
Where under the sun have you been all day today?” 

“Perfectly all right, Ma. I had a little trouble with 
the truck on the road and got tied up, and there wasn’t 
a telephone anywhere near. I could have called you 
from the Scout Camp—I had supper there tonight. 
Only there was a lot going on and I guess I just for¬ 
got, till now. I’ll be home in about an hour.” 

“Well,” she said, laughing with relief, “I’m glad 
you had a good time. I know you always enjoy get¬ 
ting back to the camp. But if anything happens to the 
truck again, please try to let me know. I’ll go to bed 
now, because I haven’t had a wink of sleep. You can 
tell me all about it in the morning.” 

“Thanks, Mother. You’re a peach! I’ll guarantee 
right now that nothing like this will happen again!” 

Tom hung up, feeling lower than a worm. And yet 
he knew that if he had called her from Malawinga 
and told her all that was afoot, she wouldn’t have had 
a moment’s peace till his return. As it was, he had 
managed to reassure her without actually speaking a 
word of untruth. It would be soon enough for her to 
hear the whole story when she was rested by a night’s 
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sleep. 

He drove those last twenty-five miles in a fog of 
weariness. When he left the truck in the yard and 
limped up the stairs he had barely enough energy 
left to pull off his dirty clothes and tumble into bed. 
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XIX 

I T was the persistent ringing of the telephone 
downstairs that wakened him. He sat up, rub¬ 
bing his eyes, and saw by the clock on the dresser that 
it was nearly ten o’clock of a hot summer morning. 
As he fumbled for his trousers, he heard his mother 
hurry in from the back yard where she had been 
hanging out clothes. 

“Yes . . . this is Mrs. Ballard . . . No, I’m 
sorry—he’s not up yet . . . He got in so late, last 
night, I want to let him sleep . . . Who is it? . . . 
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The Evening Press! My goodness! . . . Well, I don’t 
know—what was it you wanted him for?” 

“Hey, Mom!” Tom shouted in haste. “Tell ’em I’ll 
answer in a minute.” 

She gave his message and came to the foot of the 
stairs to meet him, a puzzled look on her face. He 
ran down, barefooted, buckling his belt on the way 

“I don’t know what to make of it, Tommy,” 
she whispered. “It’s one of the big Philadelphia 
papers—” 

Tom patted her shoulder. “It’s all right, Ma,” he 
laughed. “They’ve probably got the wrong Ballards.” 

But it was soon clear that there had been no mis¬ 
take. A man’s voice asked if he would be at home in 
an hour. “We’re sending a reporter and a camera¬ 
man out,” he explained. “If you’d like to give us a 
preliminary statement about the Lazzo affair right 
now, on the ’phone—” 

“No,” said Tom flatly. “I’ll wait till they get here.” 
And he hung up. 

“How about some breakfast?” he asked his mother. 
“I held out on you a little last night because I didn’t 
want to worry you. Everything’s swell now, and I’ll 
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tell you about it while you’re frying those eggs.” 

He gave her the story in sugar-coated doses, put¬ 
ting in all the humorous touches he could remember. 
“So they’re all safe in jail,” he concluded, “and I’ve 
got my truck back, and now it looks as if I’ve got to 
be a hero whether I like it or not. Those newspaper¬ 
men are burning up the road to get my picture for 
the late editions.” 

Before noon the ordeal was over with. They 
snapped him in his work clothes, standing by the 
bullet-riddled cab—again sitting behind the wheel— 
and finally in a close-up that showed his freckles and 
his unruly hair. The reporter asked questions by the 
score, while the picture-hawk took random shots of 
the house and of Mrs. Ballard, flustered and beam¬ 
ing, in the kitchen door. Then, if Tom had not been 
firm, they would have carried him off with them to 
the kidnap shack in the woods. Instead he told them 
how to get there, and somewhat vindictively gave 
them the name of Dan Page as a fine source of in¬ 
formation. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed, when they had departed. 
“Being famous isn’t as easy as it’s cracked up to be. 
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If any more reporters come, tell ’em I’ve gone up¬ 
town.” 

Elmville, he was glad to find, had not yet heard 
the news. He drove up Main Street, nodding to ac¬ 
quaintances, and nobody turned to point or stare. 
Out at the WPA gravel-pits he asked for Dink Ches¬ 
ter and was told the boy had gone home sick. 

“He was drivin’ without a shirt, this last hot spell,” 
the foreman explained. “Burned red as a lobster from 
the waist up, an’ this mornin’ he felt lousy. Sun- 
poisonin’, I reckon. Anyhow, I sent him home. We 
need the truck, though, if you can get a driver.” 

“I’ll drive, myself,” Tom replied, “soon as I’ve 
had a look at Dink.” 

At the Chesters’ house he found his chum in bed 
with an ice-pack on his head. Dink gave him a wan 
smile but he was not allowed to talk. Tom tiptoed 
out of the bedroom and held a consultation with the 
boy’s mother. 

“He hated to give up,” said Mrs. Chester, “but it 
was a good thing he did. The doctor says he’ll have 
to be in bed for a week at least. And he doesn’t want 
him to go back on the truck while the hot weather 
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lasts. I’m sorry, Tom. but I’m afraid you’ll have to 
get somebody else to drive.” 

From the drug-store, Tom called his mother on the 
telephone and told her not to expect him home before 
supper-time. Then he took the dump-truck back to 
the gravel-pit, stripped off his shirt and went to work. 

He couldn’t help worrying about the situation. 
With Dink laid up it looked as if he would have to 
spend the rest of the summer hauling gravel. If he 
didn’t his WPA contract would be broken and he 
supposed that meant losing all his pay. On the other 
hand, his big straight truck would have to stand idle 
till mid-September, and he would miss the profit he 
had counted on during the tomato season. 

By five o’clock, when the men knocked off work, 
Tom had forgotten all about his adventure with the 
hijackers. Tired and discouraged, he rolled the clat¬ 
tering truck down Main Street and did not even no¬ 
tice the commotion caused by his passing. The eve¬ 
ning papers were on the street and the town was 
buzzing with the news. 

As he turned into his yard he saw someone sitting 
on the back steps. Another newspaper man? No, it 
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was a boy of his own age, bareheaded and in work* 
ing clothes. Tom had switched olf the chugging motor 
and climbed down from the cab before he recognized 
his visitor. 

“Hello, Bruce!” he exclaimed. “I didn’t know you 
for a minute.” 

Bruce gave him a twisted grin. “Can’t say I blame 
you,” he answered. “The peacock has shed his plum¬ 
age. I’m a working man now—or trying to be. These 
honorable spots”—he pointed to his dingy pants— 
“I got while washing cars today. Two cars at fifty 
cents apiece. The first dollar I ever earned.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Tom, puzzled. “I thought 
you were all fixed up, selling automobiles. Didn’t it 
pan out?” 

Bruce looked chagrined. “No,” he shook his head. 
“I was trying to be a kid-glove salesman, but I’ve 
learned better. Now I’m looking for odd jobs—dirty 
work—anything I can get. I came here to see if you— 
well, if you needed your truck washed or greased or 
anything.” 

There was an unexpected earnestness in the boy’s 
voice that broke through Tom’s defenses. “I guess 
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you really mean that, don’t you?” said he. For a mo¬ 
ment he stared at Bruce. Then—“Did you ever drive 
a truck?” he asked. 

“I’ve driven everything else and I’d sure like to 
try.” 

Tom laughed. “If you handle it like you used to 
handle that roadster, you’ll be a whizz!” he said. 
“Come on. Get in the dump-wagon with me and we’ll 
have a lesson.” 

Bruce learned fast. Inside of twenty minutes he 
was backing, turning, climbing in bottom low-gear. 
He experimented with the dump mechanism till he 
could work it like a veteran. When they returned to 
the Ballard yard, he sat back and looked anxiously 
at Tom. “Well,” he said at length, “would you be 
willing to try me?” 

“Yes,” Tom grinned. “All I can pay is ten dollars 
a week, and it’s hard work. But if you’re willing to 
work for that, you’re hired.” 

“Am I willing!” the other lad cried. “Just watch 
me!” 

“Okay, then. You be here at seven-forty-five to¬ 
morrow morning. I’ll go over with you and show you 
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the ropes the first day. And—Bruce—I want to apol¬ 
ogize. You’ve got more sand than I gave you credit 
for.” 

Something of the old impish look returned to 
Neal’s face. “Better wait and see if I’m worth a darn 
before you start laying it on. Tommy,” he said. “But 
while we’ve got our hair down, let me tell you some¬ 
thing. I’ve admired you—envied you, too, I guess— 
ever since you started out with that old T-Model. I’d 
rather be working for you than anybody I know.” 

They shook hands, both a little embarrassed, and 
parted at the back door. Tom was whistling when he 
went in to supper. A load of worry was off his mind. 

“Ma,” he announced, when the dishes were done, 
“I feel sort of good tonight. Think I’ll call up and 
see if Linda can go to the movies.” 

“Go right ahead, son,” Mrs. Ballard smiled. “It’ll 
do you good to have a little fun. I’ll stay here and 
keep those reporters at bay, if they come bothering 
around.” 

• • • 

It was half past seven when he rang the Carrolls’ 
doorbell. Linda, peeping out from the hall, pretended 
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to be afraid of him. “Is this the Mr. Ballard?” she 
inquired. “The noted kidnap-victim, alias 6 Two-Gun 
Tommy’?” 

“Aw, shucks!” groaned Tom. “Have you been 
reading that tripe in the paper? Come on with me 
to the pictures, and I’ll tell you what really hap¬ 
pened.” 

He wished, as they sauntered along Main Street, 
that he had waited till dark and gone to the second 
show. They were stopped a dozen times by garrulous 
grown-ups and hero-worshiping youngsters. Tom’s 
hand was shaken till it ached and their progress be¬ 
came a sort of triumphal procession. 

Linda was enjoying every minute. She clung to his 
arm and rolled her eyes mischievously in pretended 
admiration. When they were finally inside the dark¬ 
ened movie-house, the boy mopped his forehead and 
sank as low as possible into his seat. “Gosh!” he 
whispered. “Safe at last!” 

But he was wrong. An hour later, in the middle of 
the feature picture, there was a commotion at the back 
of the theatre. Suddenly an usher came hurrying 
down the aisle with her flashlight, exploring the 
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crowded seats. She stopped at the end of the row 
where Tom and Linda sat and spoke in an agitated 
whisper. “Tommy! Tom Ballard! You’re wanted out¬ 
side!” 

“What is this—a gag?” the boy grumbled. 

But Linda was nudging him. “Come on,” she said. 
“We’d better go. It may be the police or something.” 

There was a craning of necks as they hurried up 
the aisle. Then they were outside on the pavement 
and a blinding burst of light flared in their eyes. In¬ 
stinctively Tom ducked and tried to shield his com¬ 
panion. Then his vision cleared and he saw the man 
with the camera and the burnt-out flash bulb. His 
angry charge carried him across the sidewalk in a 
bound, but before he could lay hands on the photog¬ 
rapher a soothing voice restrained him. 

“Wait, Mr. Ballard,” another man was saying. 
“We didn’t get you out here just to take a picture— 
really we didn’t! I’m from the Morning Blade. We 
just got word about the reward.” 

“Reward?” said Tom blankly. “What reward?” 

“Listen, boy,” the reporter beamed. “You’re rich. 
It’s a fact—the Truckers’ Association has voted you 
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a thousand bucks for Hooch Lazzo’s arrest. Get it? 
A whole grand! And there’s no question but what 
you’re entitled to the state’s reward for Whitie. 
That’ll be another thousand! Now what I want is a 
story on what you’ll do with all that money.” 

Tom blinked and tried to digest the news. A thou¬ 
sand dollars anyway—maybe two thousand! His 
struggle to pull through the summer was over. 

“I’ll tell you what I’ll do with it,” he said after a 
moment. “It’ll go right into my trucking business. 
When I’ve paid off the balance on both the trucks, 
I’m getting a trailer body to put on the dump-job. 
Then—oh, all right, I’ll go slower.” 

He explained to the reporter about his trucks and 
the coal business he had built up, and about the WPA 
contract. “Well,” he finished, “that’s about all, ex¬ 
cept that I’m going to send my mother to the shore 
for a real vacation. It’s the first one she’s had since 
I was in rompers.” 

Ten minutes later, when the newspapermen got 
into their car, Tom and Linda still stood there under 
the marquee of the theatre. 

“Pinch me,” said the girl solemnly. “I’ve got to 
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find out whether I’m dreaming.” 

Tom grinned. “Want to see the rest of the pic¬ 
ture?” he asked. 

“No,” said Linda, “I don’t think I could stand it. 
It would be so tame compared to what happens in 
real life.” 

Her eyes were shining. “Let’s have a chocolate 
soda and then go tell your mother!” she said. 




DID YOU MISS ANYTHING? 


CHAPTER I. You learn almost at once that Tommy is ambi¬ 
tious, thrifty, independent, ingenious, and lucky. How 
do you know these things? What did you find out 
about his mother? 

chapter II. What are the duties of the State Highway Pa¬ 
trol? What made Bruce Neal the kind of fellow that 
he is? How did Tommy show good business sense and 
caution? What influence does a girl like Linda have 
on a boy? 

chapter hi. Have you ever been as surprised about people 
as Tommy was when he started the engine of that un¬ 
promising truck? How do you know that Tommy has 
never given his mother serious cause for worry? 
chapter iv. What is “bootleg” coal? Why was Mrs. Ballard 
distressed when she thought that Tommy might be go¬ 
ing into that business? What do you think of Linda 
Carroll? Compare Bruce and Hoyt Yancey. 
chapter v. Mike Foster said that Tommy needed “sales¬ 
manship.” Study his suggestions for a minute. How 
could you apply them to the kind of job you want to 
get? Try out a few conversations between employer 
and applicant in different occupations. See if you can 
sell yourself to a farmer, grocer, contractor, business¬ 
man, employment bureau manager, office manager, etc. 
chapter vi. What do you know about the labor conditions 
in mining and such occupations? Do you know enough 
to hold a simple forum presenting the case of the owner, 
the laborer, the middleman, and the consumer? 
CHAPTER VII. “Hunky” is a nickname for Hungarians. What 
do you think of the use of such names as Wop, Sheeny, 
Mick, etc.? What is the usual effect? What caused the 
feeling of brotherhood among the truck drivers? 
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DID YOU MISS ANYTHING? 


chapter viii. Tommy likes football. In what ways is life 
like a football game? What preparation do you need 
to be a football star? What to be a success in life? 

CHAPTER IX. Notice that Tommy and the other truckmen 
had to take some risks. How much physical risk are you 
justified in taking? What circumstances change the 
situation? How much financial risk is justified? What 
is the difference between legitimate or reasonable risk 
and foolhardiness? 

CHAPTER X. What do you think about the cigarette selling 
described in this chapter? How can such undercover 
workers be made to respect the law? Discuss this whole 
question of law-breaking. 

chapter XI. Note the unexpected opportunities that occur 
when you start out to make a living. How did Tommy 
meet them? How are you prepared for the unexpected? 
What books have you read that deal with your par¬ 
ticular trade or craft? Are you trying to make yourself 
into an expert? That is, if you are a good auto-me- 
chanic, sheet metal worker, greenhouse helper, or office 
assistant, do you read the literature of your specialty— 
every single book that you can get your hands on 
about your intended line of work? You might start a 
Book Club and exchange ideas. 

chapter XII. Are you keeping track of Tommy’s banking ac¬ 
tivities? Have you a bank account? Discuss the advan¬ 
tages of early bank accounts and insurance protection. 

chapter xm. Rich people seem to have all the luck in this 
world. How did money prove a disadvantage to Bruce? 
Linda mentions a budget. What is a budget? What are 
the advantages? Could you budget even a very small 
income? Discuss. 

chapter xiv. How do you like the pictures in this book? 
Note the name of the illustrator on the title page. Did 
you notice the end papers (inside the covers) ? Discuss 
book illustrations. What do you like best—photo¬ 
graphs, line drawings, color? Realistic or imaginative 
treatment? 
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DID YOU MISS ANYTHING? 


chapter xv. How does Tommy show generosity in this 
chapter? Why did Bruce turn naturally to selling auto¬ 
mobiles? Linda said that he would have to learn the 
hard way. Are you ever willing to profit by anyone 
else’s experience, or do you “know it all”? What shows 
Tommy’s business sense again? 
chapter xvi. Tommy was frightened in this chapter. Are 
you ashamed of him? Do people ever do heroic deeds 
even when they are “scared out of their wits”? Could 
you give an example? How did Tom’s scouting experi¬ 
ences help him? How did he show self-control? 
chapter xvn. Note the dangers in the use of firearms by 
inexperienced persons. What do you know about G- 
men and the Department of Justice? 
chapter xvill. Why is there some rivalry between local, 
county, and state police and Federal men? What do 
you know about the penalties for highway robbery, 
kidnapping and other crimes? What is juvenile delin¬ 
quency? How does it tie up with these major crimes? 
chapter xix. How do you feel about Bruce now? Are you 
satisfied with Tommy’s behavior? Are people who do 
right always so lucky? What would you like to have 
Tommy do next? 


WORDS YOU MAY WONDER ABOUT 


ab due ' tion —kidnapping: The prisoners were charged with the 
abduction of a wealthy business man. 
al bi no —a person or animal born without the usual color in 
skin, hair, and eyes; albino rabbits are white with pink 
eyes. 

ap athet’ i cally —without seeming to care: The weary soldiers 
received the bad news apathetically . 
ap prais' ing —setting a value on: The auctioneer was appraising 
the furniture to be sold. 

chevrons (shev)—v-shaped bands of braid: The chevrons on 
the colonel’s sleeve show his rank. 
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WORDS YOU MAY WONDER ABOUT 


tied! da-haunted (si cad'a)—filled with chirping insects: 

Cicadas are locusts—something like grasshoppers. 
colliery (col'yery)—a coal mine: Colliers are miners. 
com mis' sion mer chant —one who acts between buyer and 
seller: The farmer pays the commission merchant for sell¬ 
ing his crop. 

com mu' ters —people who live in the country and work in the 
city: Some railroads run commuters’ trains regularly. 
convey' ance (vay)—that which carries: The car needs re¬ 
pairs; we must use other means of conveyance. 
cor' don —a line of guards: A cordon of police surrounded the 
house. 

de crep' it —old, worn-out: A decrepit horse is unfit for work. 
def' i cit —a falling short: At the end of the year, the merchant’s 
books showed a deficit. 

deploying —spreading out: State police deployed around the 
scene of the accident. 

de pre ciation —a lessening of value: Untenanted houses often 
show depreciation. 

dilapidation —a state of ruin: The beggar’s clothes were 
dilapidated. 

disillu' sioned —no longer believing: Small children often be¬ 
lieve in fairies; later they are disillusioned, 
ex hil’ ar a ted —made merry, cheerful: The cold air exhilarated 
the skaters. 

fi nance' —to provide money: The students sold papers to finance 
their trip to Washington. 

finesse' —skill, cleverness: It requires some finesse to get a car 
into a small parking space. 

flot' sam —wreckage: After a storm, workers seek among the 
flotsam for valuables. 

for' mi da ble —fearful: Formidable tanks are used in war. 
fur’tively —secretly: The pickpocket slipped the watch fur¬ 
tively into his pocket. 

gar rulous —talkative: Pupils are often too garrulous in class. 
gyro! dons —whirlings: The gyrations of the jitter bugs tired 
them out. 

im prdv' i dent —wasteful: An improvident person dies poor. 
illegible —unreadable: Letters illegibly addressed go to the 
Dead-Letter Office. 

incred! ible —unbelievable: That story is incredible, 
indict'ment (dight)—a formal accusation: The Grand Jury 
brought in an indictment against the prisoner. 
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WORDS YOU MAY WONDER ABOUT 


jar' gon —slang: Baseball jargon is often very amusing. 
judi dally —with good judgment: When asked his opinion, the 
old man spoke judidally. 

le vi a than —a whale, something huge: As the truck ap¬ 
proached, it looked like a leviathan, 
maneuvering (noo)—moving cleverly: The driver was ma¬ 
neuvering his truck into a very small space. 
marquee ' (key)—a tent, canopy: Many movie houses have a 
marquee from door to curb over the sidewalk. 
met ro poV i tan —having to do with big cities: On Saturday 
nights, the village tries to assume a metropolitan air. 
mid ' die man —a dealer between producer and consumer: A com¬ 
mission merchant is a middleman, 
o a! sis —a green spot in the desert: People often use the word 
oasis to mean any spot of shelter in trouble. 
pas f sive re sist r ance —refusal to strike back: When weak peo¬ 
ple are oppressed by stronger ones, frequently they do 
not give in, but can offer only passive resistance, 
pat'ronize —to act superior: The winner said to the loser in a 
patronizing drawl, “Oh, tha-at’s nothing.” 
porte-co chere' (co share')—a carriage-porch: Drive the car un¬ 
der the porte-cochere. 

precip'itous slope —a steep hill: The train requires two en¬ 
gines to climb that precipitous slope. 
prestige (presteezh')—fame, power: That last brilliant touch¬ 
down served to increase Bill’s prestige in school. 
pur lieus (pur'lus)—neighborhood: Police looked for the 
thieves in the purlieus of the city. 
rec on noi! ter —to survey or examine: Before the battle, soldiers 
were sent out to reconnoiter and report. 
rep'ar tee —quick or clever replies: A slang expression for 
repartee would be “wise cracks.” 
self-com pla! cence —self-satisfaction: Betty gazed at herself in 
the mirror with great self-complacence, 
silhouette (silooet')—profile in black: At the fair, an artist 
cut silhouettes of people out of black paper. 
sin is ter —evil: That man has a sinister look; he frightens me. 
spig'ot —a stopper for an opening in a keg—a faucet: Don’t 
pull out that spigot or: Be sure to turn off the spigot, 
sue' cu lent —juicy: A delicious, succulent steak lay on the 
platter. 

sur rep tV tiously —secretly, against authority: Jim passed a bit 
of meat to his dog surreptitiously . 
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WORDS YOU MAY WONDER ABOUT 


tar pan lin —a waterproof canvas: Always keep a tarpaulin over 
your motor boat. 

tor' pid —dull, without energy: After I have been eating too 
much, my brain seems torpid. 

tour ni quet (tur' ni ket)—a device to stop bleeding: Boy scouts 
learn how to make tourniquets. 

trans for ma! tion —change: Clean clothes and well-brushed hair 
caused a transformation in the boy’s appearance. 

tycoon' —an industrial leader: From office-boy he progressed 
until he was one of the tycoons of the steel business. 

unkempt' —uncombed, untidy: Do not apply for a job if your 
general appearance is unkempt. 

unscathed' —unharmed: They all came out of the accident un¬ 
scathed. 

ven' er a ble —worthy of respect: If you live well, you will be 
venerable in your old age. 

vet' er an —long-experienced: Jim was a veteran engineer. 


FOR THE MOTOR-MINDED 


accelerator: a quickly operating device, usually a pedal, to open 
the throttle 

acetylene torch: a burner that uses a mixture of oxygen and 
acetylene gas—sometimes called a welding torch 
alignment: correct relationship of parts to each other 
angle-iron: a piece of iron shaped at a right angle 
booster brake: an air-operated device to give additional braking 
force 

brace-rods: rods used to brace front axle against road shock 
brake drums: parts attached to the wheel and used with friction 
bands to stop the car 
casings: another name for tire 

chassis: the mechanical portion of an automobile—properly, 
only the frame 

cleats: angle iron strips used on tractor wheels 
clutch: device that delivers power from engine to wheels; it also 
permits the engine to run while the car is still 
cold chisel: a wedge-shaped tool used to cut metal 
cross-member: a U-shaped steel member used to stiffen or tie 
together the two sides of the car frame 
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FOR THE MOTOR-MINDED 


cylinders: parts of the engine in which the pistons work 
dual tires: two tires on rear wheels of buses and trucks 
dummy axle: used on some trucks to carry the weight of the 
load while another axle drives the wheels 
gasket: a packing between two surfaces to make them tight 
against leakage 

gauge: instrument used to measure gasoline, oil, etc. 
gear shift lever: lever from transmission—used to shift gears 
gondola: an open truck body with low sides 
hand-throttle: a hand-operated control for increasing or de¬ 
creasing the speed of the engine 
ignition key: the key that causes the mixture in the combustion 
chamber to ignite or catch fire 

radiator: a device through which water circulates and is cooled 
in order to cool the engine 

radius rod: a member that is attached to both the rear axle 
housing and the frame to hold the rear axle assembly rigid 
when the car is started or stopped 
retreaded tires: worn tires repaired with new treads 
spark coils: coils through which electricity is passed and in¬ 
tensified 

spark plug: a device that ignites gas by electric spark 
timer: the mechanical unit that makes the spark occur in the 
cylinder at the correct time 
torque tube: a tubular housing for the drive shaft 
transmission: a speed-changing device that permits the engine 
and car to be run at different speeds 
U-bolts: U-shaped bolts that hold the spring to the axle housing 
or car frame 

V-8 body: the body of a Ford V-8 automobile 
wheelbase: the distance from the front wheels to the rear 
wheels on the road 
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